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PIERCE STARTS IN THE HERKOMER TOUR 









































SHarP Curve at REITH 


Berlin, June 6—Special cablegram— 
Driving: an American-built automobile— 
the Pierce Great Arrow—and with a Yan- 
kee mechanic in the other seat, Percy P. 
Pierce, of the Buffalo Automobile Club, 
and holder of the Glidden trophy, started 
out today to fight for the biggest of Eu- 
ropean honors—first place in the Herko- 
mer tour. Pierce is one of 155. The start 
was made from Frankfort, P. Dawson, of 
London, getting away fifth, the first for- 
eigner to start. Mrs. Manville, the English 
woman driver, was thirty-eighth, while 
Pierce got away fifty-seventh. Lancia, 
fresh from his victory in the Milan tour, 
wheeled out sixty-first, while Prince 
Henry, of Prussia, was seventy-fifth. C. 
Jarrott, of England, was seventy-ninth. 
Of the 155 starters all are German save 
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one American, 
three French, 
three Belgian, two 
Italians, fifteen 
Austrians and 
twelve English 
touring cars, 

The committee 
of the Herkomer 
cup has concluded 


icy with a Berlin 
insurance 0 ffiice, 
by which all com- 
petitors of the 
tour are insured 
for $2,500 against 


accidents and injuries during the whole 
of the tour. The premium for this policy 
was $125,000. For an extra premium of 
$12, each competitor can insure his car 
for the sum of $5,000. 

At first it was decided that the Her- 
komer tour should not inelude motor 
cycles, but almost at the last moment the 
Austrian Motorcycle Club decided to or- 
ganize a tour to include the smaller ma- 
chines, which the Imperial German Club 
and the Bavarian Club agreed to. The 
motor cycles will run concurrently with 
their larger competitors over the 1,000 
miles mapped out. The tour is reserved 
for tourists or commercial motor cycles, 
no racing machines being admitted. Brakes 
are de rigeur and no restriction is placed 
on weight or power. The tour also in- 
eludes a hill-climbing competition on the 
Zirlberz grade and a speed contest on 
the Forstenreiderfark, near Munich. Two 
classes have been established, one for 
professionals and the other for private 
owners of cycles. 


THE 1906 HERKOMER 

With characteristic thoroughness the 
Teuton has made a big thing of the Her- 
komer tour for 1906. The German em- 
peror has taken a keen interest in all 
that pertains to the tour, and it is well 
known that he is no mean critic. He will 
be at Vienna awaiting the arrival of the 
cars, one of which is driven by his brother, 


E. LADENBURG AND PROFESSOR VON HERKOMER 
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GLIMPSE OF THE REITH VALLEY 


Prince Henry, of Prussia. The official tour 
book of information is an imposing vol- 
ume, containing every jot of detailed in- 
formation which could be wrung out of the 
' highly interesting circuit. 

The circuit is a beautiful choice of 
country—the best of two noted territories 
—south Germany and Australia—and the 
tour has naturally attracted the support 
of all distinguished Germans as well ‘as 
foreign sportsmen. 

The first stage, Frankfort-Munich, is 
251 miles in length, a rather long stage for 
the first day, but the route is very good. 
The hilly road from Frankfort to Hanau 
has been levelled, and the going through 
Speesart is excellent. From Rossbrunn 
the road has a poorer surface for some 10 
miles, but improves as it passes through 
Warzburg to Nuremburg. From this town 
some beautiful country is passed through, 
with some straight stretches of 2 miles or 
more long. 

After climbing a stiff grade past Weis- 
senburg and over two dangerous down- 
grades, the road is flat with a rough sur- 
face for 10 miles, and is very slippery in 
wet weather. From Eichtadt the road 
gets better and past Ingolstadt there are 
a few hills, presenting, however, no dif- 
ficulty to the modern tourist, car. The 
stage will be covered in from 10 to 12 
hours, without any serious effort. 


MUNICH TO LINZ 

The second stage from Munich to Linz 
is about 160 miles in length, short but dif- 
ficult. Just leaving Munich the roads are 
good for 12 miles, then comes a short in- 
terval of broken surface after which they 
are good again until Rosenheim is reached. 
Here start the redoubtable mountain roads 
where slow and cautious driving is essen- 
tial, especially between Endorf and See- 
briick. The surrounding country is beau- 
tiful in the extreme, with snow peaks all 
around the horizon. ’Tis a pity that scen- 
ery and excellent roads do not always go 
together. The road begins here to be 
broken and narrow—a bad road even for 
Bavaria, and although much has been done 
toward repair, yet it is difficult and rutty 
mevertheless for the contestants. Past 
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LOOKING FROM ZIRLER MOUNTAIN 


Salzburg until Neumarket is reached the 
road is extremely narrow with upgrades 
galore—a distance of 14 miles. From here 
the road is like a turf until the end of the 
stage. This portion will enable lost time 
to be made up, for slow driving in the 
mountains is more than essential to those 
who wish to finish safe in wind and limb. 
The fact that it takes 10 hours to properly 
cover the stage tells a tale of care and dif- 
ficulty stronger than any glowing descrip- 
tion in a newspaper article. 
LINZ TO VIENNA 

Some 115 miles of fair roads run from 
Linz to Vienna. The road near Strengberg 
contains a number of steep grades, a ver- 
itable switchback which ends with a num- 
ber of small curves at Riederberg. Other 
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difficulties there are none and 5 hours is 
estimated as ample for this part of the 
tour. The road does not take the most 
direct line toward its destination, that is, 
easterly toward Neu-Lenzbach, but first 
northeasterly and then southward over the 
Siehartskirchen. 


AT VIENNA 

At Vienna the fétes and celebrations 
and official functions will take some time 
and it is believed that a great reception 
will await the cars on their arrival. How- 
ever, the tour has not yet finished, for 
many a long and weary league awaits the 
lagging competitor. From Vienna to Sem- 
mering-Klagenfork is about 197 miles and 
is probably the most difficult of all the 
stages in the contest. The first 50 miles 
as far as Schottwien are smooth going, 
but in case of rain the surface will be as 
treacherous as possibly roads can be. For 
instance, between Laxenburg and Gunt- 
ramsdorf this is especially true. The Sem- 
mering ridge is not hard'to cross, although 
certain of the curves must be taken with 
much care. The grades here may not be 
more than 8 per cent, but this climb is 
over 7 miles long. The road, however, is 
undoubtedly good. 

The worst part of the whole Herkomer 
tour is undoubtedly that part on the fur- 
ther side of the Semmering range, in the 
Stiermark. At Miirzzuschlag the road has 
a bad appearance and is very poor run- 
ning until Bruck a, Mur. is reached. Here 
the track begins to get narrower and nar- 
rower with very short bits of better qual- 
ity surface. In fact, comparison with a 
freshly plowed field would not be any ex- 
aggeration to apply to that part of the 
bridle path—for it is little else—between 
Knitteifeld and Judenburg. From Unz- 
markt to Perchauer Sattel—this at a 
height of 3,100 feet above. sea-level—the 
road ascends all the time, with a hard 
rocky surface, frequent curves and nar- 


Percy Przrce, In Great Arrow, AMERICA’S Hope IN BIG Tour 








row stretches. Should one or two cars 
have a breakdown here it is difficult to see 
how the tourists back of them will pass on 
to: their destination. Everyone will have 
to set to and repair the cars in order to 
get along themselves,—or back down and 
return the way they came and forfeit the 
tour. Then come a few exceedingly bad 
parts of the road, regular temper rufflers, 
sandwiched in between lovely stretches 
until the German frontier is again reached 
at Gaerntener, near Friesach. From the 
latter town to Klagenfurt the road is nar- 
row in parts but good as a whole, with a 
slippery surface in wet weather. The 
fourth stage is decidedly the eliminating 
one of the tour and will probably decide 
the result. Anti-skidders will be essential 
to the tourists in case of rainy weather 
and the strains on the wheels and springs 
will here be at their most exciting pitch. 
Ten hours at least is required for the stage 
but considerably more than this in- case 
unfavorable weather conditions are encoun- 
tered. 


KLAGENFURST-INNSBRUCK 

The fifth stage, Klagenfurt-Innsbruck, is 
about 200 miles in length. It is difficult, 
with roads us far as the Tyrolese frontier 
reminding one somewhat of plaster, so 
heavy and sticky are they likely to be 
when wet. In dry weather, however, they 
are fair but narrow and with many curves 
throughout their length. From Lienz the 
roads become stony but with a good sur- 
face until past the Tolbacher Sattel, 3,750 
feet above sea level. At Bruneck the 
road begins once more to have a dirty sur- 
face, with considerable dust in dry weath- 
er. The serpentine roads before Bruneck 
require much precaution, The Brenner 
road is one of the best until the Sattel is 
crossed at a height of 4,280 feet above sea 
level, on the way to Schoenburg. From 
here the road, which is usually good but 
slippery in wet weather, takes on a series 
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Prince Henry or Prussia, 
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CLIMB NEAR SCHOENBURG 


of sharp down grades and _ serpentine 
curves, requiring all the skill of the most 
careful driver over a very considerable 
length of road. The. part in question is 
really dangerous and the tourist who 
knows his path will be the more generally 
successful here. The whole stage requires 
10 hours, but is an improvement on stage 
No. 4 of the contest. 


INNSBRUCK-MUNCHEN 

From Innsbruck-Munchen is only 90 
miles in all, and a respite to the tired 
drivers, some of whom will be worn out 
with the anxiety of the two previous 
stages. As far as Zirl the road is flat 
with fair surface. Here begin the dreaded 
Klimbing Zirler grades are very narrow 
and steep. The surface is good, but the 
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grades are terrible. The first grade is 144 
miles long, starts at 20 per cent, proceeds 
to 24 per cent and at length presents a fine 


- parabolic curve with a 27 per cent grade. 


This gradually becomes more modest, that 
is, 24 per cent and 20 per cent, and finally 
flat. The respite, however, is brief, for 
immediately afterward come some very 
notable grades cf 20 to 24 per cent until 
Seefeld is neared. 

From Seefeld the road is now bad but 
improves and is good until Scharnitz is 
reached. From Mittenwald to Parten- 
kirchen it again becomes narrow and hilly, 
but the road has been well repaired here 
for the tour. It is fairly flat to Weilheim, 
soon after which town are two steep 
grades of 20 per cent with an equal de- 


scent until Starnberg, whence it is good 


until Forstenreider park. The distance be- 
tween the competitors will probably in- 
crease once Innsbruck is passed and there 
will be a long time between the first and 
last arrivals at the destination. After 
mastering the Zirler hills the remaining 60 
miles can be easily covered by the tourists 
in 21% to 3 hours. 

Taking all in all, the 1906 Herkomer 
tour provides all sorts and conditions of 
roads, together with every conceivable 
class of country imaginablé, but imposes 
at the same time a maximum amount of 
care and attention on the shoulders of the 
competitors and exacts great things from 
the cars and the tires. It is, in short, 
what it should be—an eliminating endur- 
ance test that the best car alone ‘can with- 
stand the strenuous hills. 


In case of bad weather the difficulties . 


will increase three-fold and as no one can 
say what is in store for the competitors on 
this score, the most ample precautions are 
being taken by all to provide a complete 
outfit of accessories, especially non-skid- 
ding devices. 

That the honor of winning the second 
Herkomer is considered to be the richest 
plum: on the continent is shown by a 
glance at the entries. A tour with 155 
starters was not dreamed of a year ago 
and Edgar Ladenburg, of Munchen, must 
indeed be a great driver if he can. repeat 
his success of 1905. 
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LANCIA’S DRIVING 


T WAS not because of his hard 
luck in a number of events that 
Lancia became an idol in the 
automobile world, but because 
he proved himself one of the 
greatest drivers the world ever saw. He 
has just shown that all the good that was 
said about him was based on his abil- 
ity and his judgment. In the Milan cup 
contest, with severe penalties for driving 
too fast or too slow or for reaching con- 
trols too late or too soon, Lancia drove for 
11 consecutive days, doing a total of 3,936 
kilometers, without receiving so much as 
a solitary penalization.. It is true other 
drivers had high scores and even did re- 
markable work, but none went the route 
with a perfect score, as did the crack 
Italian driver. Macdonald, the English- 
man, had only a few penalizations and it 
is barely possible that had he been as 
familiar with the country as was Lancia, 
and had the people been as ready to offer 
him those little helpful hints the public 
can give a driver in such an event, he 
might have fared better than he did. 
But no matter what others may have done, 
Lancia made a perfect score and he will 
have satisfaction in knowing that no mat- 
ter how well automobiles are made in the 
future, or how proficient drivers may be- 
come, his work will stand as a model. 


REVIVE THE BENNETT. 


UST at the present time there 
is some talk of reviving the 
Bennett cup race in France, 
providing, of course, the French 
automobilists can have their 
own way about the matter of rules and 
make them so that France will stand lit- 
tle chance to miss winning the big 
event. It seems almost impossible for 
France to realize the fact that some 
consideration is due to any other coun- 
try which happens to be engaged in 
the manufacture of automobiles, a fact 
that will be brought to the attention 
of the Gaul more forcibly in tue future 
than at any time in the past. France 
has never been satisfied with the ap- 
portionment scheme adopted in connec- 
tion with the Bennett cup race, believing 
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it is entitled to a greater representation 
in the entry list than any other country 
because of its position in the automobile 
manufacturing world. The Automobile 
Club of France has always been known 
for its narrow-minded notions and the im- 
portance of its own organization; it has at 
all times treated other national organiza- 
tions with more or less contempt. What is 
true of the French club, however, is not 
true of the French makers, who have at 
all times been liberal in all matters where- 
in other countries have been concerned. 
France ought to have more faith in its 
ability to win than to resort to a juggling 
of the rules to help it out; if it can’t win 
through fast cars and good drivers, it 
can’t win at all. 


EARLY DELIVERIES 


HERE are today in the auto- 

mobile manufacturing world 

two distinct classes of people 

—one, those makers who have 

by forethought and system en- 
abled themselves not only to make deliv- 
eries when people wanted automobiles but 
who have been successful in disposing of 
their outputs; the other, those who either 
have not so planned their work as to give 
prospective buyers goods when wanted or 
have been unable to find a market for the 
machines made to sell. The very fact 
that a number of makers have been able 
to dispose of their outputs in such busi- 
ness-like manner ought to prove the great- 
est object iesson to those who have not 
proved so successful and be the means of 
rectifying the mistakes that must now be 
realized to have been made. [Each year 


the buying season opens earlier, possibly 
because the demand for automobiles is so 
great as to warrant prospective purchasers 
placing their orders at an early date in 
order to be assured of a timely delivery. 
The maker who is a student of the trade 








' makers 


must realize this. If he does, he is blind 
to his own interests and those of his finan- 
cial supporters if he does not hasten to so 
alter his manufacturing and _ selling 
methods as to safeguard the interests of 
himself and his stockholders; if he does 
not realize this, then he has no place in the 
automobile business world. The mere mak- 
ing of an automobile that will run well 
and look well is not sufficient to put a 
manufacturer in front and keep him there. 
There are reasons why some makers are 
always behind; the reasons ought to be 
known, and when known nothing should 
be left undone until the causes for those 
particular reasons have been absolutely 
eliminated. The mistakes of many makers 
during this season have been inexcusable; 
if permitted to continue they may prove 
fatal in a game that is as fierce in com- 
petition as is the automobile trade. It 
pays, usually, to have somebody around 
whose only duty it is to think, and think 
hard, from morn till night—all the time. 


OBJECT OF THE TOUR 
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PENING the competition for the 
Glidden trophy to all classes of 
machines ought to prove bene- 
ficial to the success of the tour 
in particular and touring in 


general; if the wisdom of the course 
pursued is not borne out by additional 
interest in the event in the form of 


many entries from owners of small cars - 
it will be a disappointment to all who 
have conscientiously advocated a no-limit 
rule on the weight question. This )ear’s 
event ought to prove whether the collec- 
tive tour is to be a success or whether the 
average automobilist prefers to hike off 
through the country with only his own 
immediate friends as companions. The 
lessons that the last Glidden tour taught 
ought to serve to eliminate any objec- 
tionable features that have been discov- 
ered and to encourage the individual or 
private owner of automobiles to take in- 
terest in such affairs. The Glidden tour 
last year was largely supported by the 
makers or agents, the general automo- 
bile public representing only a_ small 
portion of the contestants. This should 
not be, if the purposes of the tour are 
secured. On the other hand it can be 
shown that without the support of the 
the tour. would never have 
amounted to more than a club run, with 
so little support as to have made it decid- 
edly uninteresting and with every chance 
of living not to exceed one brief season. 
Such a tour needs not only the support of 
the private owner but that of the maker, 
the agent and the automobilist, big and 
little. The tour should never be over the 
same route or any portion of it—it should 
be one’ of the means used to educate the 
people in the use of the automobile and 
the gospel should be scattered not in one 
section but broadcast over the country 
that it may do the most good to the great 
est number of people. 
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Two Indiana concerns—Wheeler & Schebler, 
of Indianapolis, and the Remy Electric Co., of 
Anderson—buy property for new plants. 

Orphans’ day in New York a huge success, 
1,200 children being given an outing in 140 
cars and seven trucks. 

Chairman Thompson of A. A. A. rac 
board sails for Europe to see grand prix an 
get Vanderbilt entries. 

Glidden rules are brought out; New York 
says weight limit is abolished; Chicago says it 
is 1,700 pounds. 

Lancia finally wins something, taking first 
honors in Milan gold cup tour; Fiats win the 
team prize. 

Herkomer tour, in which Percy Pierce is 
entered, starts with 155 contestants in line. 

France votes against reviving Bennett race, 
proposition sprung by Great Britain. 

Italy enters three Fiats and two Italas in 
Vanderbilt cup race. 

Alfred Reeves appointed manager of the 
independents. 

Circuit European tour postponed for a year. 
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Those who are responsible for laying out 
the Glidden tour route must have some 
sort of attractions somewhere in the Bre- 
ton Woods. 

=> 

The Italians are game sports, even if 
the Frenchmen are not; besides, they are 
not afraid to take chances on losing a race 
now and then. 

Sy 

Lancia won enough gold plate in the 
Milan tour contest to set him up in the 
peanut business and in housekeeping, pro- 
viding, of course, he desires to sell the 
stuff for what it will bring as old gold. 
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With a case of secession and a lot of 
kicking over a tour route on its hands, the 
American Automobile Association seems to 
have little trouble in keeping its name be- 
fore the country. 

> 

What a pleasant position to be in—that 
of the maker who has already begun work 
on his 1907 cars and promises deliveries in 
October. There are some makers still 
striving to make deliveries on 1906 ma- 
chines. 
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The passage of the free alcohol bill 
hasn’t made much of an impression on the 
oil trust yet. Possibly John D. Rocke- 
feller went to Europe just to be away when 
the announcement of the drop in the price 
of gasoline should be made and thus not 
feel the sting so keenly. 
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The fact that the French club will be 
adverse to the proposition to revive the 
Bennett cup race does fot come as a sur- 
prise; the wonder is that it consented to 
even think of the matter at all. What 
must Mr. Bennett think of the French 
club? 
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Those A. A. A. committeemen—or any- 
body else—who desire to put a minimum 
weight limit on the competing cars in the 
Glidden tour have simply to read Mr. 
Glidden’s deed of gift, printed on this 
page, to learn that the tour is not a closed 
affair. If anybody can discover anything 
about weight limit, it must be carefully 
and suecessfully hidden between the lines. 
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June 6-15—Eerkomer cup competition for 
touring cars, Germany and Austria. 

June 13-14—Provincial cup touring car com- 
petition, France. 

June 17-24—Week of Marseilles, France. 

June 18-25—New York Motor Club’s second 
annual economy test. 

June 26-27—Grand prix race, Sarthe course, 
Automobile Club of France. 

July 14-17—Automobile rcanig at Ostend, 
Belgium. 
— 23—Start of Giidien tour from Buffalo, 


poaes 3- -6—Toaring car competition, France 

August—Circuit des Ardennes race, Belgium. 

August 27-September 2—Brescia, Sicily, 
events. Automobile Club of Italy. 

September 1-10—Auvergne cup competition, 
France. 

September 2—Ficrio cup race, Brescia, Sic- 
ily. Automobile Club of Italy. 

September 18—Touring car comeptition of 
Provence, France. 





If the Glidden tourists don’t seare some 
of those Maine natives to death there will 
be many a good story to dish up after the 
tour has been completed. 

> 

If anybody thinks it does not require 
headwork to operate an automobile the 
story of Lancia’s great drive in the Milan 
tour could be read with profit. 

ae 

Automobilists ought to learn after 
awhile that it is an act of folly to attempt 
to knock trolley cars off the track and butt 
down telegraph poles. It isn’t nice to 
destroy other people’s property. 








THE DEED OF GIFT FOR THE GLIDDEN TROPHY | 
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den touring trophy.’’ 


First—The trophy shall be known as ‘‘the Charles J. Glid- 


SEcoND—The cup shall be competed for annually, begin- 
ning with the year 1905, by members of any American auto- 


forfeited. 


kourTH—Each entry must be accompanied by a fee of 
$50. In event of failure to start, the entry fee shall be 


FirtH—tThe car shall be driven by the owner or a driver 
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mobile club affiliated with the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, or of any club in the world recognized by it. The club 
of which the winner is a member shall have the custody of 
‘the trophy until it is won by another, and shall give to 
the American Automobile Association, or its successor, a 
satisfactory bond, with sureties, in the sum of $3,000 for such 
custody. 

THIRD—The distance to be driven in competition shall 
not be less than 1,000 miles nor less than 500 miles weekly, 
and shall be over regularly used highways in the country 
where the holding club is located, except in the years 1905, 
1906 and 1907, when the contest shall be held in either the 
United States or Canada, or both. 


CAS Se 


approved by the committee, the owner being a passenger in 
the car. 

SixtH—All other rules governing the contest shall be fixed 4 
by a committee of seven, consisting of the president of the 
American Automobile Association, who shall be chairman; | 
the donor and the presidents of the Automobile Club of ; 
America, the Automobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland, ‘ 
the Automobile Club of France, the Deutscher Automobile ; 
Club, and the president of an automobile club in Canada, to 
be recognized by the American Automobile Association, or | 
representatives selected by the above-named persons. The 

' chairman and two members of the committee shall constitute 
a quorum. 
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GLIDDEN TOUR RULES IN TYPE 





Regulations for Big Event To Be Promoted by American 
Automobile Association in Printer’s Hands—Paul Deming 





Presents Cup for Cars Not in the Main Contest. 


New York, June 5—On Thursday 
proofs of the Glidden cup rules will have 
been received from the printer and pre- 
sented to the directors of the A. A. A. 
at their meeting that afternoon for their 
approval. 

All weight limits have been abolished, 
though only tonneau touring cars seating 
at least -four people are eligible for the 
contest for the Glidden cup. The system 
of scoring is to be on a time basis. A 
certain running schedule, based on the 
maximum legal speed between town and 
town, with allowances for luncheon, local 
speed and traffic restrictions, etc., will be 
prepared by the committee for each day’s 
run. Each driver, on checking out in the 
morning, will be notified of the exact hour 
and minute when he must reach the fol- 
lowing garage control. He will be penal- 
ized one point for each minute beyond 
this set time. Should he arrive before the 
hour and minute set, he will be penalized 
two points for each minute in advance of 
the time allowed. In addition, repairs or 
adjustments on cars in garage will be al- 
lowed only on written application, and the 
contestant will be penalized one point, per 
man employed, per minute. On arrival at 
garage controls and reporting in, the cars 
will be locked up for the night, and visited 
by their drivers or others only under above 
conditions. At the close of the tour the 
lowest score wins. 

These are the rules in outline, but other 
drastic regulations have been incorporated 
with them to guard against the chances of 
a tie. 

The tour will be divided into two parts 
—one a pleasure tour; in fact, the third 
annual A. A. A. tour, to which any car 
is eligible; and the other the second an- 
nual contest for the Glidden trophy, which 
is restricted as above stated. 

In connection with the main tour, how- 
ever, there will be a contest for cars not 
entered for the Glidden cup competition, 
for an A. A. A. trophy, which will be given 
by Paul H. Deming, the chairman of the 
association’s touring committee. Com- 
petition for the A. A. A. trophy will be- 
gin with the start of the main tour from 
Chicago on July 5, to Buffalo, where the 
Glidden contest begins. 

As previously published in Motor Age, 
there will be eight general prizes offered 
by the A. A. A. The itinerary of the Chi- 
cago-Buffalo end of the tour is as fol- 
lows: Thursday, July 5, Chicago to South 


Bend; Friday, July 6, South Bend to To- . 


ledo; Saturday, July 7, Toledo to Cleve- 
land; Sunday, July 8, Cleveland; Monday, 
July 9, Cleveland to Erie; Tuesday, July 
10, Erie to Buffalo. ; 


The itinerary for the Glidden cup con- 
test will be: 


Dates Day's Runs 

July 12—Buffalo to Rochester 

July 13—Rochester to Syracuse 

July 14—Syracuse to Saratoga 

July 15—Saratoga 

July 16—Saratoga to Elizabethton, N. Y. 100 

July 17—Elizabethton, N Lak 
Champlain Hotel 

July 18—Lake  capapescarasan Hotel to Mon- 
trea 

July 19—Montreal 

July 20—Montreal to Three Rivers.... 

July 21—Three Rivers to Quebec....... 

July 22—Quebec 

July 23—Quebec to Jackman, Me 

July 24—-Jackman to Rangeley Lakes.. 

July 25—Rangeley 

July ees Lakes 


to Bretton 
Total mileage 

The entrance fee for the tour is $50. 
Entrants may become contestants by so 
declaring in their entry blanks and mak- 
ing the entire run from Buffalo to Bretton 
Woods. Entrants for the tour may join 
the tour at Saratoga or any point west of 
Saratoga. Entrants not competing for the 
Glidden trophy are subject only to rules 
governing their registration in and out of 
official garages and such other general 
regulations as may be deemed necessary by 
the touring committee. Entries will close 
at noon on July 3, with A. B. Tucker, su- 
perintendent, 29 West Forty-second street, 
New York city. The $50 entry fee carries 
with it the privilege of entering either the 
Glidden or the Deming cup contest. 

The Glidden cup rules in outline are as 
follows: 

A contestant must abide by the rules, 
accept the records and permit their publi- 
cation. He must absolve the A. A. A. from 
damages. He must be a member of the 
A. A. A. or of a club recognized by it. 

Entrants will receive numbers in the 
order of their entry. They must give all 
details called for by the entry blank. 

The A. A. A. reserves the right to reject 
any entry. 


A car entered must be driven by the en- 


trant or by a driver aproved by the com- 
mittee, the entrant at all times being a 
passenger in the car. 

A car must at all times carry mud guards 
and muffler, be equipped as per catalogue, 
carry at least four people of an average 
of 125 pounds or their equivalent in bal- 
last, and have touring car bodies with ton- 
neau. 

No replacements, adjustments or inspec- 
tion can be made upon any car after it has 
been registered at any night stop of the 
tour and before it has registered out the 
next morning, except on written applica- 
tion by the entrant specifying as nearly as 
possible the character of the work to be 
done. This application must be presented 
to the garage official in charge, who must 
note the number of men and time required 


for the work. The garage official will re- 
tain the application and-one point will be 
charged per man for each minute con- 
sumed. No specified penalty will be im- 
posed for replacements, etc., en route, but 
the same will be considered by the com- 
mittee in making the award. Daily re- 
ports on oath, showing replacements, etc., 
and such other information as the commit- 
tee may require, must be made by the 
owner or driver at the end of each day. 

Each car will carry a number. No rec- 
ord of any previous performance or other 
sign except the usual nameplate shall be 
carried. Cars will be started each day be- 
tween 7 and 10 o’clock a, m. 

Before starting each day each entrant 
must sign a statement fixing the hour of 
his departure. A pacemaker will precede 
the tour, and any entrant passing him 
will be disqualified. If a pacemaker breaks 
down or in the judgment of the committee 
goes so slow as to impede the progress of 
the tour, his flag will be transferred to the 
first car overtaking him. 

The committee will publish a schedule 
each day fixing the exact time when each 
ear may finish the day’s run, based on 
legal speed limits. Each car failing to 
finish at the time fixed by the schedule 
will be penalized a point for each minute 
late and two points for each minute ahead 
of schedule. No car will be allowed to 
stop en route to meet the schedule with 
exactitude under penalty of disqualifica- 
tion. 

The standard of excellence will be the 
regularity with which a car shall be run in 
accordance with the schedule. The car 
having the fewest marks against it will be 
the winner. 

Each car must register at each night 
stop on arrival at place of registration 
and take its place immediately behind the 
cars in front until it can be properly 
registered. Contestants for Glidden trophy 
will be given precedence over. non-con- 
testants. 

Immediately following registration at 
each night stop each car will be delivered 
into the custody of the officials of the tour 
and no car can be tuned up, adjusted or 
repaired, or filled with gasoline or water, 
until it has been registered as starting. 

At the end of the tour a hill-climbing 
contest may be arranged, if found neces- 
sary to determine the winner, hill-climbing 
being regarded as an important factor in 
a car’s touring ability. There may be one 
or more special runs, if necessary to com- 
plete 1,000 miles, 

Entrants must conform to all laws, or- 
dinances or rules of the road under penalty 
of disqualification. When an entrant is 
disqualified his number will be removed, 
but he will not be disqualified until he has 
had a hearing\ before the committee. 

All protests \must be made in writing 
and be accompanied by a fee of $10. If 
the protest be sustained this fee will be 
returned. 

Protests as to entries must be made be- 








fore the start; protests as to route, unfair 
ruling, etc., within 24 hours after the oc- 
currence, and all other protests during or 
immediately after the tour is ended and 
before the award is made. 

The committee will have the power to 
disqualify any car for excessive speed, un- 
der conditions existing at the time, with- 
out any regard to these rules. 

The committee will have the power to 
examine at all times the cars and their 
contents. 

Tn all disputes under. the rules the deci- 
sion of the A. A. A. touring committee will 
be final. 

The committee has the right to amend, 
suspend or repeal these rules from time to 
time down to and including the end of the 
tour and final award as may in its judg- 
ment be expedient. 

N. H. Van Sicklen, Chicago, Apperson; 
Arthur Holden and L. J. Peerler, both 
Stearns, are the first entrants for the 
Glidden cup in order. 


MIX UP OVER ROUTE 

Chicago, June 6—Local motorists inter- 
ested in the Glidden tour fail to under- 
stand the reports from New York, which 
are in direct conflict with the utterances 
of A. A. A. people here. L. E. Myers, 
chairman of the sub-committee which 
drafted the rules, declares that he and 
Hower, of Buffalo, two of the three mem- 
bers of the committee, would not consent 
to eliminating the weight clause. He 
came down from 2,000 to 1,700 pounds 
against his own convictions and he re- 
fuses to listen to the latest suggestion, 
which would even take off the 1,700. An- 
other contradiction comes in the itinerary 
of the Chicago-Buffalo part of the trip. 
The official route, as given out by Chair- 
man Myers, takes in South Bend, Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland and Buffalo, while the 
eastern report does not include Detroit. 
Of course, this naturally confuses the lo- 
cal people, who are wondering who’s who. 


FIRE BALL WARNING 

Chicago, June 6—The South park com- 
commissioners have adopted a new plan in 
the matter of street traffic regulation 
which may be the means of preventing 
bad accidents. Hundreds of automobiles 
and horse-drawn vehicles turn east on 
Thirty-third street from Michigan boule- 
vard, It is a bad corner. In the center 
of Michigan avenue, on the north line of 
Thirty-third' street, a 12-foot iron post 
has been set in a bed of concrete. On 
top of the post is an immense globe con- 
taining an electric light. In the center of 
Thirty-third street, on the east line of 
Michigan avenue, is another of these 
posts. At night the light appears to be a 
huge ball of fire. Automobiles and other 
vehicles are required to keep to the right 
of these posts, thus preventing cutting a 
corner and compelling a slowdown. Simi- 
lar posts are to be erected in the south 
side boulevard system. 


MOTOR AGE 
GIVE KIDS GOOD TIME 





New Yorkers Celebrate Orphans’ 
Day, 140 Cars Carrying 1200 
Children-—-Four Divisions 





New York, June 6—Special telegram— 
Good Samaritanism had its inning in local 
automobiledom today, on the occasion of 
the second annual orphans’ day, which, as 
last year, was promoted by the New York 
Motor Club, a very active member, Sena- 
tor Morgan, having conceived the idea 
originally and which is now very generally 
followed throughout the country. A count 
of the cars in line made the number 140, 
which included seven big trucks carrying 
average loads of thirty children each. It 
is estimated that 1,200 children enjoyed 
the outing. Despite discouraging weath- 
er bureau prophecies of frequent showers, 
in marked contrast to last year, when the 
heavens opened and deluged the little 
ones, a glorious summer day shone approv- 
ingly on the truly charitable function. 
The run was divided into four divisions, 
each bearing its distinctive color, red, 
white, blue and yellow, and the children 
wore badges of the distinctive color of 
their division. It was 10:30 before all 
the cars had arrived at Bretton hall, the 
starting point, from the different asy- 
lums, at each of which a member of the 
club had been on hand to load them. 
Every child carried an American flag. 
The procession, headed by mounted police, 
made the run down Broadway from Eighty- 
sixth street to City hall in 40 minutes, 

Here the procession drew up in a solid 
phalanx, filling the plaza entirely, was re- 
viewed by Mayor McClellan and snapped 
by a hundred cameras, while two bands 
and a fife and drum corps from the asy- 
lums blew and banged out the national 
anthem and airs. 

Following the review by the mayor the 
procession crossed Brooklyn bridge and, 
preceded by motor cycle cops, wended its 
way through Prospect park and down 
Ocean boulevard in perfect order. Half- 
way down the broad highway to the sea, 
however, a car broke from the ranks and 
started to pass to the front. Others fol- 
lowed it and a race was imminent. The 
cops saw the danger at once and shouted 
that they would arrest the first one to 
pass them. Even with this warning the 
cars crowded to the front and increased 
their pace. General John T. Cutting, the 
grand marshal, was equal to the emer- 
gency and, calling to Morgan, the press 
ears and his aides, formed a barrier of 
automobiles stretching across the boule- 
vard. By this time the entire run had 
massed in a solid squadron. It required 
some sharp work and some impressive 
talk to make an impression on the driv- 
ers of the cars to ‘prevent a further 
scorching outbreak, but from this time 
on no difficulty was experienced, the pro- 


. yesterday. 
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cession moving along in an orderly man- 
ner but at a good pace. 

Dreamland was reached without ac- 
cident. Here the children were formed 
in procession and to the music of 
the bands mareneu to the great din- 
ing hall, where they sat down at 
250: tables as the guests of George A. 
Kissler, the champagne importer, who had 
volunteered to bé their prince bountiful. 
After the banquet all the Dreamland 
shows were thrown open to the children, 
who straightway proceeded to have the 
time of their lives for the balance of the 
afternoon. 


REEVES MADE MANAGER 

New York, June 1—Radical and impor- 
tant action in several directions was taken 
by the directors of the American Motor 
Car Manufacturers’ Association at their 
2 days’ session in this city, which ended 
Alfred Reeves, of this city, 
was made manager. The headquarters of 
the association were moved from Chicago 
to New York and are now installed in the 
Spalding building at 29 West Forty-second 
street. Steps were taken for the estab- 
lishment of an associate membership or 
importers’ branch at the request of a num- 
ber of importers. The holding of an open 
air show in New York in the autumn with 
the chances in favor of Empire City track 
as its site was discussed favorably and 
with every prospect of its promotion in 
October. A resolution was passed pro- 
testing against a weight limit in -the 
Glidden cup contest, while strongly favor- 
ing the A, A. A. annual tour and similar 
tours promoted by other organizations. The 
selection of Alfred Reeves as manager, 
however, is regarded here as the most im- 
portant move of the directors and as indic- 
ative of a much greater and more ag- 
gressive activity on the part of the associ- 
ation in future. 


NEW YORK MEETINGS 

New York, June 6—Special telegram— 
Twelve members attended the monthly 
meeting of the N. A. A. M. executive com- 
mittee today. The session was brief and 
unimportant so far as any action of mo- 
ment went. The Lozier Motor Car Co. 
and the Garford Co. were elected mem- 
bers. The A. L. A. M. board will meet 
tomorrow and the mechanical branch will 
have a session at Hartford on Friday. 
The Washington Automobile Racing Asso- 
ciation, of Washington, D. C., and thirty- 
five individuals were elected to member- 
ship by the A. A. A. directors today. Asa 
Goddard, who had represented the Wor- 
cester Automobile Club, on the board, re- 
signed, as he has become secretary of the 
Cleveland Automobile Club. J. P. Cogh- 
lin, president of the Worcester organiza- 
tion, was. elected a director in Mr. God- 
dard’s place. Announcement was made 
of the establishment of an insurance de- 
partment, through which A. A. A, mem- 
bers can obtain reduced rates, 
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MOTOR AGE 


LANCIA MILAN GOLD CUP WINNER 


Great Race Driver Turns His Attention to Touring and Goes 
Through Italian Contest Without Suffering a Penalization 
—Team Honors in Test Go to the Fiat 


Milan, May 24—The famous gold cup has 
been lost and won. Thé last few stages 
of the tour left no doubt as to the victory 
of Lancia in a Fiat machine, and the vic- 
tory of the Fiat cars in the first class for 
equipments. Macdonald, in a Napier, was 
first off from Brescia on the last stage and 
arrived first in Milan amidst the strains 
of ‘‘God Save the King.’’ Cagno, Lan- 
cia and the other Italian cars arrived 
and finally the French de Dion, unfor- 
tunate to the end, having had tire troubles 
nearly all the way. Of the fifteen cars 
finishing the tour of 2,430 miles in eleven 
stages, at an average rate of 25 miles per 
hour, nine came through with 15 min- 
utes’ penalization against them. Of these 
seven were Italian cars and two British 
Napiers. The three Fiat cars had less 
than 2 minutes penalization among them. 
The Napiers only had 9 minutes. The fact 
that only sixteen cars finished out of forty- 
eight starters speaks well for the difficul- 
ties of the tour and the merits of the cars 
finishing. 

It was 2 contest of endurance, and not 
of speed. Each contestant was expected 
to cover 3,936 kilometers in 11 days, in 
given relays, accomplishing the circuit of 
Italy and passing through Bologna, Rome, 
Naples, Rome, Florence, Genoa, Turin, 
Milan, Udina, Brescia, Milan, arriving for 
the finish to receive the prizes and take 
part in the inauguration of the interna- 
tional automobile congress. Speed could 
not be less than 30 kilometers an hour, 
and first prize was awarded the driver who 
attained the best average, taking into ac- 
count the cost of the chassis and various 
other details. The total value of the 
prizes given for the contest was $50,000, 
part of which was in money, part in tro- 
phies, including the gold cup given by 
the Automobile Club of Milau, gold cup 
given by the city of Milan, gold medal 
presented by the king, gold plate offered 
by the ‘‘Corriere della Sera,’’ besides 
many objects of art. 

Genoa, May 19—The sixth stage, from 
Florence to Genoa, fulfilled predictions made 
as to its difficulties. The state of the roads 
has resulted in the interruption of the 
regularity hitherto maintained and except 
for the first few cars heading the cara- 
van, the others were penalized to the 
extent of an hour or two. Fourteen cars 
out of a total of twenty-nine starters and 
twenty-three arrivals were late in arriv- 
ing. The grand array of forty-eight 
starters from Milan will be sadly thinned 
before the return of the caravan. On 
this stage Cormier, de Dion, just before 
his arrival drove into a ditch to avoid a 
herd of cattle. Graziani broke a wheel in 


a side slip. The Rapid car broke an axle 
and another Fraschini car gave up the 
contest soon after starting. All these are 
of course eliminated from the contest. 

Turin, May 20—The 11 hours’ weary 
driving on this long stage eliminated three 
more Italian cars and the twenty sur- 
vivors crawled into Turin. Most of them 
were on time, however, only seven penal- 
izations being handed out. Macdonald in 
the Napier is still followed closely by 
Lancia and Cagno. Glentworth in an- 
other Napier is seventh on the list with 
7 minutes of penalization against him for 
the seven first stages. Lancia is the only 
one who has not yet been penalized. The 
stage was not difficult compared with that 
of yesterday, but the drivers are begin- 
ning to feel the effects of fatigue. To- 
morrow the eighth stage ending at Milan, 
will be a relief as regards distance. 

Milan, May 21—The eighth day, Turin- 
Milan, did not bring much change to the 
order of the competitors, in spite of bad 
weather and poor road surfaces. Eighteen 
cars arrived, of which six were penalized. 
The distance was short—142 miles—and 6 
hours 40 minutes were allowed. The 
Napier, Itala, Fiat, Clement and Benz, all 
the well-known makes, head the list. The 
Fiat cars possibly will come out winners 
in the prizes offered for equipments. Lan- 
cia has the record for no penalization. 
Coquard in a French Aries car, who aban- 
doned the tour some time ago, is return- 
ing home disgusted with the difficulty ex- 
perienced by foreign competitors in ob- 
taining renewals of fuel and oil. The 
people are not very willing to serve for- 
eigners as promptly as Italians. 

Udine, May 22—The ninth stage of the 
Milan gold cup was finished in lively 
manner by seventeen cars arriving within 
1 minute of the prescribed time. The dis- 
tance was 305 miles between Milan and 
Udine and 11 hours and 30 minutes was 
allowed for the journey. The results are 
very satisfactory and prove the efficacy 
of the weeding out process of the last few 
stages. Lancia and Cagno are still run- 
ning on the same Michelin tires they 
started with, a good showing considering 
the distance of over 2,000 miles covered 
up to now. Lancia still holds the record 
for no penalization and Cagno comes 
fourth with but 40 seconds. A Zust and 
another Fiat car hold intervening places. 
Macdonald and Glentworth have both been 
running with splendid regularity since the 
first stages. The de Dion-Botiton cars 


have had bad luck throughout, the only 
one left—Nagliati—having nearly 9 hours 
penalization to his debit, the most of any 
of the competitors. Muddy and slippery 


roads have been met with throughout this 
stage of this strenuous tour. 

Brescia, May 23—Fourteen cars are left 
to dispute the final stage of the Milan 
gold cup. The order of departure from 
Udine was the order of arrival here and 
the only penalization was the unfortunate 
de Dion, which got 30 minutes. Some sur- 
prise is felt that the 250 miles of this 
stage has not brought about any great 
change. Speculation is rife regarding the 
final winners. The Fiat cars are the best 
situated, but Cagno has a protest to lodge, 
having been involuntarily prevented from 
arriving at Rome by Macdonald, hence 22 
seconds’ penalization. The Zust also 
stands a good chance. 

London, May 24—We have just awak- 
ened to the true significance of the char- 
acter of the Coup d’Or, which has just 
been finished in Italy, and out of which 
the Italian cars practically extracted all 
the cream. The only other nation to 
make a show was England in the shape of 
a Napier which ran fourth. It was a reli- 
ability trial of the most trying and ex- 
tensive character; it was more than that, 
it was a trial of time-keepers, since marks 
were deducted against times registered 
by watches carried on the particular cars; 
consequently quite apart from the reli- 
ability of the car, the capacity of the 
driver and road luck, the ability of the 
time-keepers’ watch and the time-keeper 
were serious questions. As the essence of 
the competition was arrival within 1 
minute of the set time between the vari- 
ous destinations, knowledge of the road, 
friendly assistance on the roadside in the 
way of warnings and finger postings were 
all valuable, and under the circumstances 
it is not to be wondered at that the 
Italian cars scored. But the question arises, 
is it worth the while of foreign competi- 
tors entering for fantastic trials of this 
kind? 


FRENCH RETURN TO WORK 

Paris, May 23—The recent strikers’ 
movement, which has so utterly collapsed 
for the time being, has shown both mas- 
ters and men that there are troublous 
times in store, both parties having con- 
cluded that the present tussle has been 
but a test of strength and it is admitted 
that the question of hours is still far from 
being settled. The strike has not quite 
disappeared, for the body builders are 
still out, but it is not thought likely that 
this will lead to another strike among the 
motor car works. At St. Etienne the me- 
chanics are on strike still and use some 
violence. At the de Dion-Bouton factory, 
nearer Paris, a few hundred strikers have 
attempted to hold up the shops again and 
a collision with the military produced 
about thirty wounded men and a number 
of arrests. Marquis de Dion, ;who is 
rightly looked upon almost as a leader of 
the French automobile industry, has 
strong feelings upon the recent strike. He 
has expressed these’ in a leading article 








which the Matin has published under his 
name. Marquis de Dion has also com- 
municated to the press a number of quo- 
tations and leaders culled from Belgian 
and Italian journals, all of which are 
couched in a gloating spirit of exultation 
due to the large increases of orders re- 
ceived as a direct result of the French 
crisis. No secret is made of the fact that 
the French strike has given foreign enter- 
prise a chance which it has not been slow 
to grasp and the marquis, with the keen 
scent of an old warrior, is endeavoring to 
distill common sense—of the owners’ 
brand—into the French workman. The 
marquis has also threatened to lift his 
works into Luxembourg, where he has ex- 
tensive properties, should trouble recur in 
Puteaux. 


YANKEES IN SCOTCH TRIALS 


_ London, May 23—The first big event of 

our sporting season is the Scottish reliabil- 
ity trial for touring cars which starts on 
June 13 and finishes on the 16th. It is to 
be held over a trying route and will in- 
clude several stiff hill-climbs. Five classes 
of cars are provided for ranging in prices 
from $1,000 upward, the first class being 
confined to cars not exceeding $1,000; the 
second class to cars exceeding $1,000 but 
not $1,750; the third class exceeding $1,750 
and not $2,500; the fourth class exceeding 
$2,500 and not $3,250, and the last an 
unlimited price class. In the first class, in 
which there are eight entries, are an 
8-horsepower Maxwell, a 14-horsepower 
Pope-Tribune and a 9-10-horsepower Cad- 
illac. In the second class, in which there 
are fourteen cars, a 10-horsepower, two- 
cylinder Maxwell and a 16-horsepower, two- 
cylinder Reo are entered from your side. 
Twenty-two cars are entered in the third 
class, but there is not an American car 
in the crowd. Twenty-three are entered 
in the fourth class and yet again America 
is unrepresented, a state of things which 
holds in the unlimited price class also, in 
which there are twelve cars entered. There 
are altogether eighty-one cars entered, and 
they embrace almost everything selling in 
this market, from the little 6-horsepower 
Rover retailing at $600 up to the 30-40- 
horsepower Peugeot selling at $5,000. 





INNING FOR SMALL FRY 


Paris, May 26—On Wednesday morning 
started from Paris on a 1,550-mile tour 
around France, fifteen tri-cars, six light 
motor cycles, four voiturettes and six 
heavier motor cycles. This tour has been 
organized by the Auto-Cycle Club of 
France and on the lines of an endurance 
test, the competitors having each day to 
do stages varying in length to 150 
miles at an average of about 19 
miles per hour. Weather conditions 
are not very favorable, yet reports 
state that the competitors are do- 
ing well, All the principal French makes 
of cycles and cars are represented. 


MOTOR AGE 
FRANCE IS AGAINST IT 





Proposition to Revive Bennett Cup 
Made By England, Does Not 
Meet With Paris’ Favor 





Paris, June 5—Special cablegram—The 
Automobile Club of France has received 
with poor grace the proposition of the 
Automobile Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland to revive the Bennett race. Such 
strong opposition to the movement has de 
veloped that the proposition is certain 
to be turned down. The French club has 
already acted on the proposition and its 
delegates go into the meeting during the 
grand prix instructed to vote against the 
revival of the international race. 





Paris, May 24—It was whispered around 
some little time ago, at the closing of the 
lists for the grand prix, that the absten- 


tion of Great Britain from the race was - 


due to something more than disdain for 
speed contests pure and simple, or mere 
disaffection at the conditions affecting the 
grand prix race. However, the secret 
was well kept and no one knew what coup 
Great Britain intended making. It now 
is known that the glamor of the Bennett 
eup has brought about a discussion be- 
tween the British and French clubs, and 
the result is that at the request of the 
British club a meeting will be convened 
between the recognized national automo- 
bile clubs, to be held at the grand stand 
at Ponte de Gennes, on the Sarthe circuit, 
at half past 2 p. m. on Monday, June 25. 

The order of the day will include a pro- 
posal, formulated by the Automobile Club 
of Great Britain and Ireland, as follows: 


That the Bennett cup continue to be the 
subject of speed contest, it being universally 
recognized that automobile speed contests have 
brought the automobile to its present state of 
utility ; that the number of cars representing 
each national club be restricted to three. The 
cup having been instituted as an jnternational 
race, each club should have an equal chance of 
success, 

That the length of the circuit be about 50 
kilometers, with a total length of 500 kilo- 
meters for the race, for the smaller the cir- 
cuit the greater the interest from a spectacular 
point of view, and the smaller the organizing 
expenses connected with the race. 

That the weight of the cars be limited to 
1,870 pounds, and each car carry 330 pounds 
of ballast, not forming part in any event of 
the structure of the car. The British Automo- 
bile Club considers that the above division of 
weight will do more toward perfecting the 
tourist car than the limit of 2,200 pounds 
actually existing. 

That the entry fee be $600 for the present, 
no club being obliged to contribute a greater 
sum, unless it be the club of the country in 
which the race is held. 

That the cars be driven by the members of 
the competing clubs. 

That the entries be accepted not later than 
December 31 each year; that the race be held 
in May or June, and that the conditions affect- 
ing weights, other than those of the cars and 
ballast, remain as previously. 

That the cars be entirely constructed and 
all their parts manufactured in the country 
the cars represent. 

That no club become actual owner of the 
cup, which will be held yearly as per stipu- 
lations in force in these matters. 

That the race be held, whether in France 


‘or in any other country, under the regulations 


of the Automobile Club of France. 
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The above is officially communicated by 
the French automobile club, and has in- 
stantly raised heated discussion here. 
There are those who refuse to take the 
matter seriously, thinking that the pro- 
posals made will not stand in the light of 
the new conditions affecting the automo- 
bile industry since the cup was instituted. 

The proposal made to resuscitate the 
Bennett cup race includes a few modifica- 
tions in the regulations governing the 
last contest, chiefly in details, such as the 
shortening of the circuit, weight of the 


ears and the expenses of engagement. at | 


leaves the old sore—the number of cars 
engaged—just where it was. France, with 
its many factories and skilled drivers, 
has but the right to match three cham- 
pions against the same number from 
Switzerland or Belgium, where perhaps 
more than three racers could not have 
been recruited. This is still felt to be 
an injustice to the countries which can 
place a larger number of racers in the 
field, and it is expected here that Italy, in 
view of the rapid extension of her auto- 
mobile works, will take France’s view. 

French makers who have been ap- 
proached on the question consider that 
Britain has chosen an inappropriate mo- 
mént for the raising of the question, more 
especially as it was the British automobile 
elnb which made charges last year to the 
effect that the cup race was killed owing 
to the action of the French club and its 
impatience in refusing to await the prom- 
ised modifications to the regulations af- 
fecting the cup. 


BIG TOUR GIVEN UP 

Paris, June 5—Special cablegram— 
There will be no Circuit European tour 
this year after all, it having been defi- 
nitely settled that the event shall be 
postponed for a year. Its postponement 
may be termed one of the effects of the 
disastrous strikes. In France not a sin- 
gle protest was not heard against the 
proposal made by Germany to postpone 
the circuit, and this can be considered a 
pretty fair proof of the state of affairs 
here due to the labor troubles. Italy 
joined hands with Germany, for the Mar- 
quis Ferrero Vintimiglia, vice presi- 
dent of the Italian Automobile Club, 


had notified the French club that opinion 


in Italy was favorable to the postpone- 
ment, the Italians having their hands 
full with the Milan, Mont Cenis and 
Brescia events. 


ITALY’S VANDERBILT ENTRY 
Paris, June 5—Special cablegram—Italy 
will send a strong delegation to America 
to strive for the Vanderbilt cup. It was 
officially announced here today that the 
Italian entries had been forwarded and 
that they consisted of three Fiats and two 
Italas, The French nominations will not 
be known until after the Sarthe affair, 
when the first five French cars to finish 

will be nominated for the Vanderbilt. 
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QUITS THE THREE A’S 


Long Island Automobile Club Re- 
signs From National Organi- 
zation—Political Row 





New York, June 5—By a vote of 20 to 
6 the Long Island Automobile Club voted 
at its meeting last Thursday night to 
withdraw from the American Automobile 
Association. The action taken is the im- 
mediate result of a difference of opinion 
at Albany of the club’s delegate, W. P. 
Richardson, a Brooklyn law professor, with 
his confreres at the conference of state 
clubs and the legislative committee, where- 
at the clubs favored the endorsement of 
the L’Hommedieu bill in opposition to 
Richardson ’s championship of the Stanley 
measure; and the ultimate outcome of long- 
standing disagreements over the club’s 
administration between A. R. Pardington 
and Frank G. Webb, pioneers and promi- 
nent leaders in the club, and an opposition 
with Richardson as its recent head. 

Anent the Albany legislative struggle, 
it will be remembered that Winthrop E. 
Scarritt, the A. C. A. delegate, also fa- 
vored the Stanley measure; but that the 
governors of his club refused to take his 
view, and voted to stand by the other 
clubs of the state association in support- 
ing the L’Hommedieu bill. Through the 
efforts of President Quayle and other rep- 
resentatives of the state association even 
the L’Hommedieu bill was dropped and no 
automobile legislation was passed at the 
session, a great victory for the state asso- 
ciation.. In the meantime, Richardson had 
taken his side of the case back to his 
club and had the resolution introduced 
which was voted on Thursday. 

President Quayle, of the state associa- 
tion, and Secretary Gorham, of the na- 
tional body, attended the meeting, as did 
also Pardington and Webb, though the 
latter left for their homes before the vote 
was taken. It was argued by the Richard- 
son side that the A. A. A. was inactive, 
that the dues for clubs were excessive and 
that the money might better be spent in 
sign boards and other direct benefits for 
motorists at home. 

The club has some 370 members, and a 
fine clubhouse and garage covering three 
city lots in Brooklyn, and has always been 
prominent in the councils of the A. A. A. 
Pardington, who formerly was the racing 
board chairman, represents the club on the 
A. A. A. board of directors, and Webb is 
a member of the racing board. Parding- 
ton tells your correspondent: that the rea- 
son that he and Webb did not get together 
their friends at the meeting was that they 
thought best that the action of the club 
should be untrammeled and they should 
not risk being accused of packing the 
meeting. It is no secret that it is their 
intention to form another club, if the reso- 
lution to withdraw from the A. A. A. is 
put into execution. The action of the 
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meeting is said by no means to meet with 
the approval of very many of the mem- 
bers at large. 

The chief event of the monthly. meet- 
ing of the ditectors of the American 
Automobile ‘Association today was the 
presentation and tabling of the resigna- 
tion of the Long Island Automobile Club 
as a member and of A. R. Pardington, of 
that club, as a director. The club’s resig- 
nation was accompanied by a check for 
dues in full to October. In view of the 
fact that but twenty-six of the 370 mem- 
bers of the club voted on the proposition 
to resign, the directors saw a change for 
the internal differences to be settled and 
the existence of development of a major- 
ity sentiment in the club against its with- 
drawal from the state and national fold 
of clubs before October, and so tabled the 
resignation. 


QUAKERS BOOM GOOD ROADS 

Philadelphia, May 28—Scarcely 3 weeks 
old, the results of the work of the ener- 
getic Good Roads Association of Philadel- 
phia are already becoming apparent. The 
fact that the battlefield of Gettysburg is 
visited annually by over 100,000 tourists 
is set forth by John A. Cox, chairman of 
the committee on organization, as an ex- 
cellent reason why the roads leading to it, 
especially from the east and west, should 
be improved and kept in condition. Presi- 
dent J. F. Klinedinst, of the York Auto- 
mobile Club, has taken active hold, and 


_ he and the members of the club will be- 


gin their campaign in an effort to induce 
the county commissioners to act and raise 
enough money to pay all or a part of the 


share of the townships, the _ state 
paying, of course, three-fourths of the 
expense. It is estimated that over 


one-fourth of the distance from Phila- 
delphia to Gettysburg is now improved, 
and when the balance is put in shape 
nearly one‘half of the total of 281 miles 
of road separating Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg will have been macadamized. A corps 
of stenographers is already hard at work 
sending out appeals to all automobilists, 
farmers, drivers, merchants and manufac- 
turers located along the route of the pro- 
posed improved highway. It is a fortunate 
fact that in each of the fourteen counties 
through which the road runs the commit- 
tee has already succeeded in interesting 
either individual automobilists or, as in 
the case of Lancaster and York counties, 
automobile clubs, in the project. The 
scheme is already having a tendency to 
bring automobilists together. 





THOMPSON SAILS 
New York, June 6—Special telegram— 
Chairman Thompson, of the racing board 
of the American Automobile Association, 
sailed on the Baltic today to witness the 
grand prix over the Sarthe course and, 
incidentally to- arrange .for forwarding 
French entries to the Vanderbilt cup con- 

test and also visiting England. 


CLIMB UP A STIFF HILL 


Big Fields Take Part in Decoration 
Day Event of the Cleveland 
Automobile Club 








Cleveland,:O., June 1—Despite unfavor- 
able weather which kept away many: spec- 
tators and some of the contestants, the 
second annual hill-climbing contest of the 
Cleveland Automobile Club held Decora- 
tion day proved the greatest kind of a 


success. Hundreds of people left the city 
in the rain and traveled to the 
little village of Gates Mills early 


in the morning, while others took the trac- 
tion cars. The quiet little burg never 
saw so many people and not the least in- 
terested of the spectators were many hun- 
dred country folk, anxious to see what 
the automobile could do on the grade, 
which is undoubtedly the toughest propo- 
sition in this part of the state. The hill 
was in considerably better condition than 
last year, thanks to the efforts of Secre- 
tary Asa Goddard, of the Cleveland club, 
who had charge of the meet. He had the 
road leveled off and many bad places 
filled in, while portions which were likely 
to be dusty were sprinkled with oil, with 
the result that good time was made. 

The course was lengthened a tenth of 

a mile over that of last year and the finish 
was on the plank road leading from the 
top of the hill. It gave a level stretch 
for the finish but the rough corduroy sur- 
face rendered the finishes of the fast cars 
hair-raising in the extreme. The timing 
was done by telephone lines stretched over 
the course with telephone and starting 
bells for the clerk of the course, starter 
and the timers, so that the timing was 
more accurate than last year, when the 
signaling was done by dropping the hand- 
kerchief by officials at several points 
along the course. 
, Frank Stearns, head of the Stearns com- 
pany, who won the honors last year, again 
covered himself with glory by capturing 
three firsts and making the two best times 
for the day. However, he had much more 
strenuous competition that he had last 
year. Arthur Scaife, in a small stripped 
White car nearly 3 years old, was a close 
second and his work in negotiating the 
severe turns and finishing on the rough 
plank road marked him as a daring and 
skillful driver. Stearns’ performance was 
really more creditable than that of last 
year, as the course was fully 500 feet 
longer than the estimated mile used last 
last year up Gates Mill hill. 

An interesting feature of the program 
was the work of Mrs. J. C. Simons, who 
won the second place in the fourth event, 
but who was given the prize on the dis- 
qualification of M. C. McInnes, who was 
protested on the ground that he was not 
an amateur driver. The little Reo driven 


by McInnes won three firsts, beating the 
times of several more powerful cars, but 








two of the cups were lost by reason of 
the protests mentioned. 

W. D. Drown, a driver who has gained 
considerable notoriety by reason of his 
daring work, and who recently con- 
structed a huge machine rated at 90 horse- 
power, was looked upon as a likely place 
winner, but he had hard luck in making a 
turn in his first event and the machine 
turned turtle in a ditch, breaking the 
front wheels and putting the machine out 
of business. Drown was not injured. 
Walter C. White, in a stripped White 
steamer, won the event for stock touring 
ears of between $2,000 and $3,000, while 
Frank A. Adams, in a Stoddard-Dayton, 
easily won in the event for cars weighing 
less than 1,432 pounds. 


Amateur championship of Cuyahoga county ; 
stock cars, full equipment, owners to drive— 


Make and driver Time 
SOG. Bl. 20a: MOURNE s bo su. 0'e b 0856 m See 8 2:14 4-5 
Pope-Toledo, C. W. Ferguson......... 2:15 
ee =. 4. | ee 2:27 
Royal, C, MMMOrmMan.... cise < os ceccce 3 :06 

Stock cars, list Price $850 to $1,500— 

a. Be ek N= Son kwainrds Se caine e's 2:17 
Buick, W. L. Ma or NE Eee AR IRR TE Oa 2:19 2-5 
Buick, Ma: SE 6 biG oe aaah ode oe 2:27 
Stoddard-Dayton, H. B. Odell........ 2 :38 3-5 
BGI, TAMCTG TOs kk ee cc ce cbeecees 2 :50 1-5 
Jackson, rE ea 2 :58 2-5 

Stock cars, $850 to $1,500, amateur owners— 
PROG; Mas Soy BOGIES e550 6S SS ew’ Se 2:08 
Jackson, Mrs. J. C. Simons........... 2:23 2-5 
ns Wis Eke BOE 66s oc wend cab ces 2:38 1-5 
go stock cars, over $1,500 and not more than 
White, me DE obi een badectasa 1:52 1-5 
Franklin, E Springsteen.......... : 756 


Franklin, C. MTayibr paves Ae bate ck ox 6 ot 3:12 4-5 
Stock cars, list price $2,000 to $3, ae 


White, Weare GC Waites occ cen ccccecs 744 
Jackson, Louis Schmidt.............. 1 :50 2-5 
Stoddard-Dayton R. H. Croninger....2:05 
Stoddard-Dayton, H. 8. Moore........ 2:19 4-5 
Franklin, G. F. ienecen Bl Gah wig bia d w'ai'g 2:42 
Franklin, Ed § ING aah a'b'si'c.b.0. 0: 2:43 
Stock cars, $3, to $5,000— 
Stearns, Ff. B. a er eee 1 :40 1-5 
Pope- Toledo, Bis Eke BOGROON. 2 cies ctsce 2 :04 
oR ee ee er 2:17 
Thomas, R. M. Owem.......veccicoee 2:19 
—. -Toledo, George Soules........... 2 :25 2-5 
tocks cars, amag oe “$5, 000— 
po eee 115 3 


Class B, cars ‘weighing from 851 ‘to Paso 
pounds— 


Stoddard- ag fone Frank Adams...... 1 :44 2-5 
Oe OS Re eee 1:59 
Stoddard- Basten, ati. Ne”: ae 2 :35 3-5 
Franklin, W. 8S. Schroder............. 3:09 
Class A, cars weighing from 1,432 to 2,204 
pounds— 
Separns, T. Fi. POsGrms. oc ‘ois nce ecce’ 1:24 4-5 
Wee, is Gi EN 6 biv'e'éd 0.3.0 un 00s He 1:25 1-5) 
WTO Es As POOR Osco docwdicived 1:41 
Stoddard-Dayton, F. Adams.......... 1:41 1-5 
WU, Eh EUR eB occ ccekcccntscve 1:55 2-5 
Free-for-all— 
Bresran, Fy. Bs BOARD. vc ciccvee seis 1 :23 2-5 
WEEN, hs As DG 60 6 Nie 0G ered ecaly ed 1:32 2-5 
LA SR eee 1:39 2-5 
Stoddard- Pag oo Frank Adams....... 1:43 
ee eee 1 :55 3-5 


*Disqualified. 


BUFFALO’S BOULEVARD BELT 

Buffalo, June 4—Buffalo automobilists 
are rejoicing because the good roads com- 
mittee of the Erie county board of super- 
visors have made preliminary plans for 
the construction of a beautiful boulevard 
encircling this city a mile or two beyond 
the city line and connecting with the city 
streets at Seneca and Niagara streets. 
This road system will be built as soon as 
the money to pay the state’s share of the 
cost is available. The road is to be 40 
feet between the ditches. Of this, 20 feet 
is, to be macadam.- The law allows the 
cost of planting trees along a road to be 
included as part of the cost of the road- 
way. The boulevard will be one of the 
finest thoroughfares in the state. 
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BUY INTO BRASS PLANT 
Wheeler & Schebler Broaden Out 
Their Business—Remy Com- 
pany in Land Deal 





Indianapolis, June 4—Hoosier trade in- 
terests are looking up and, as an evidence 
of it, two big deals were announced this 
week, one involving Wheeler & Schebler, 
of this city, and the other the Remy Elec- 
tric Co., of Anderson, both of them pur- 
chasing land upon which to build new 
plants and increase their capacity. There 
is every indication that from now on In- 
dianapolis will be heard from in the auto- 
mobile world. 

A partnership has been formed between 
Langsenkamp Brothers, brass foundrymen, 
of this city, and Frank H. Wheeler, of 
Wheeler & Schebler, manufacturers of 


Schebler carbureters, by which Indian-_ 


apolis is to have a brass foundry as 
large as any in Detroit, Cleveland or 
other prominent automobile centers. Mr. 
Wheeler said to a Motor Age repre- 
sentative: ‘‘The plant will stand two 
stories high, 230 by 230 feet, will cost 
between $100,000 and $125,000 as a starter, 
and will occupy a half block of ground. 
The ground was purchased by me today 
and William Langsenkamp has already 


started east to order machinery. The plant, 


will be the best equipped that modern ma- 
chinery can make it. We will be in full 
swing by September 1 and will work be- 
tween 500 and 600 men. Wheeler & Scheb- 
ler will occupy a generous section of the new 
plant and will remove from their present 
location at the earliest moment. During 
the past year we have in many instances 
been unable to fill our orders, but in the 
new plant we will enjoy a capacity of 500 
complete carbureters daily. For 1908 we 
will, in addition to our present extensive 
line, market a motor cycle carbureter and 
an aleohol carbureter. The former will be 
built small and compact. We will give 
out the descriptive particulars of our alco- 
hol carbureter in the near future. Besides 
the automobile trade, Schebler carbureters 
are in demand in the motor boat trade, in 
which small skiffs are now being equipped 
with % to l-horsepower gasoline engines 
and the whole outfit marketed at $100. 
Our foreign trade in Scheblers has also 
been large from European points. 

‘‘Our new plant will front on three 
streets, Shelby, Sanders and Barth. Dur- 
ing 1907 we intend to build not fewer 
than 150,000 carbureters. Our growth has 
been so remarkable as to give us reason 
for anticipating a demand equal to this 
immense supply, as is evidenced by the 
fact that whereas in 1904 we sold 500 only, 
we sold 10,000 in 1905 and 50,000 in 1906.’’ 

Less than one week ago the Remy Elec- 
tric Co., of Anderson, Ind., closed a 
deal whereby a tract of 6 acres in the 


southeastern section of Anderson will 


be utilized for a new factory. The 
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new plant will include four new build- 
ings of brick and steel. The main build- 
ing will be 350 by 40 feet and will be used 
as the machine shop and assembling de- 
partment; another building, 175 by 50 
feet, will serve as the stock department 
and laboratory. There will also be a two- 
story office building. Orders have been 
already placed for a complete equipment 
of new Pratt & Whitney machinery. 
Ground will be broken within 10 days, 
and it is expected that by September 1 
the buildings will be occupied. About 
$25,000 will be expended in the new estab- 
lishment. The buildings will be sur- 
rounded by a park. 


CANADIAN ENTERPRISE 

Vancouver, B. C., June 1—The Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., at the request of the 
Victoria Automobile Club, of Victoria, B. 
C., is considering the inauguration of 
cheap week-end trips for automobilists and 
their machines from lower Puget sound 
points. The present freight rate is too 
high to warrant taking machines there 
from Seattle and Tacoma. A low rate 
would prove a good thing for Seattle, 
which has no good system of roads in its 
immediate vicinity. The roads about Vic- 
toria are among the best on the continent. 
From this city short or long runs can be 
enjoyed and over the very best of roads. 
Victoria has always enjoyed a unique ad- 
vantage because of its insular situation. 
Under the customs regulations regarding 
automobiles brought into the dominion by 
tourists, the collector of customs can exer- 
cise discretion in waiving the usual cash 
deposit of $25 when he is satisfied that 
the machine will be used in Canada only 
within the limits of the port of importa- 
tion and its vicinity. This city is the 
only port in British Columbia. that such 
discretion can be exercised without fear, 
as very simple arrangements would result 
in the removal of the remote chance that 
automobiles imported for tourists could be 
shipped or sold to other parts of the 
dominion. At present there is a little 
formality to be gone through in the filing 
of a bond for double the estimated duties, 


STOPS NIGHT SCORCHING 

Buffalo, June 4—The edict has gone 
forth from Superintendent of Parks Broth- 
ers, of this city, that scorching by auto- 
mobilists at night must cease. He says 
automobile owners have been using the 
roads in Delaware park in this city for 
race tracks. The speed limit was placed 
originally at 8 miles, but was later in- 
creased to 15. This latitude, according 
to the park superintendent, has been taken 
advantage of by many, who refuse to keep 
within the limits, and at.night it is almost 
impossible to distinguish the number of 
the machines. 
stationed in the park are unable to cope 
with the scorchers, so that the park force 
may be supplemented by the addition of 
several motor cycle policemen. 


The sixteen patrolmen_ 
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Kansas City SIx-CYLINDER CAR 


MERICA has another six-cylinder 

touring car, the latest convert to the 
six-style being the Kansas City Motor 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. This con- 
cern made its debut with its prod- 
ucts in the middle states at the 
recent Chicago automobile show when 
it displayed a couple of designs of touring 
ears, both with horizontal, opposed motors 
and a large commercial truck having as its 
power generator a motor of four opposed, 
water-cooled cylinders arranged in pairs on 
opposite sides of the crankshaft, the shaft 
being placed parallel to the side pieces of 
the main frame. Since that date, however, 
the company has made rapid strides in the 
vertical cylinder design. Judging from 
the present six-cylinder model, which the 
company has commenced delivering, it is 
intended to push the high-powered game 
as well as the commercial enterprise. The 
manufacture of pleasure cars with hori- 
zontal motors has been discontinued. 

The six-cylinder machine, herewith il- 
lustrated, has separately cast cylinders, 
each with a bore of 5% inches and stroke 
of 5 inches, the rating being at 75 horse- 
power, although Motor Age cannot say at 
what crankshaft speed or cylinder com- 
pression this is calculated. As in most 
makes of six-cylinder machines, the use of 
separately-cast cylinders is followed, but a 
novelty creeps in in using automatic inlet 
valves. This type of valve eliminates the 
second camshaft, one valve port on the left 
side of each cylinder casting being suf- 
ficient. The exhaust valves are in the bot- 
toms of these ports, being opened by direct 
lift from a camshaft. Inlet valves are dis- 
posed vertically in the tops of the ports 
and the spark plugs are carried obliquely 
at the forward angle. Using automatic 
inlets lends a compactness to the cylinders 
not found where inlets occupy one side.and 
exhausts are carried oppositely. Before 
passing from the automatic inlet valves a 


little notice can be bestowed on the piping 
arrangement between these several valves 
and the Schebler carbureter, centrally 1lo- 
cated on the right side of the motor, ap- 
proximately beside the third cylinder from 
the front. A short pipe rising from the 
carbureter unites with a horizontal pipe 
passing along the right side of the cylin- 
der heads. This pipe has three branches 
extending over the cylinder heads—one 
near the front for supplying mixture for 
the two forward cylinders, a second near 
the center of the motor for the third and 
fourth cylinders, and a third at the rear 
for the back two cylinders. Each of these 
crosspipes, after crossing the cylinder 
heads, unites with the top of a short 
curved pipe which distributes the gas to 
the cylinders. This piping gives a most 
roundabout course to the gas, it having to 
make four sharp corners before reaching 
the cylinders. The scheme does, however, 
permit of carrying the carbureter on the 
right side and places the induction pipes 
close to the cylinder heads, thus tending 
against condensation of the mixture in 
cold weather. The exhaust piping scheme 
is commendable in that in single large 
diameter pipe lying along the sides of the 
cylinders is joined by a short pipe from 
each. These short pipes, also of large 





diameter, leaving the cylinders in a back- 
ward angle, gives them an acute junction 
with the common pipe to the muffler, so 
that the gases are not in the least ob- 
structed in their course, being shot from 
the cylinders continually in the direction 
of the muffler. This prevents any back 
pressure on the other cylinders. 

In the cooling of the motor integra) 
waterjackets surround the useful portion 
of the cylinder casting as well as the 
valve ports and receive their water supply 
at the lower right side at a point directly 
opposite the exhaust valve, the water com- 
ing through a centrifugal pump carried on 
the right forward motor arm and chain- 
driven off the crankshaft. Water leaves 
the cylinders from the center of the heads, 
returning to the top of the radiator. The 
radiator is of the vertical tube variety, 
each tube being surrounded with cooling 
fins and connecting top and bottom with 
water passages. In the rear of it is a ball- 
bearing, belt-driven fan and, to aid still 
further, the spokes of the flywheel are 
made in the form of fan blades. 

Lubrication is by an eight-feed Hancock 
positive lubricator which forces oil to all 
of the bearings of the crankshaft. In each 
lead from the oiler is a sight attachment 
carried on the dash. Within the crank- 
ease a general splash is maintained, which 
eares for the cylinder walls, 

All of the moving portions of the motor 
are carefully made, care being further be- 
stowed on the selection of the materials. 
In the crankshaft, with its throws set reg- 
ularly at 120 degrees a chrome nickel 
steel metal forging suffices, it having a 
bearing diameter of 2 inches, each bearing 
being 314 inches in length and running in 
a babbitted shell of phosphor bronze. Con- 
necting rods are drop forgings of high- 
grade steel. The pistons and rings are of 
usual construction. Motor support is di- 
rect on the side pieces of the main frame, 
which are suitably narrowed from the 
dash forward. At the front end of the 
crankease is a pair of heavy, integral, 
aluminum arms, the ends of which rest 
directly on the frame pieces. At the rear 
of the motor case is a similar pair of arms. 
A midway support has not been deemed 
necessary. The half-time gear on the front 
end is housed in an aluminum casing which 
has a separate oiler attached. In the front 
end of the camshaft is a Lacoste commu- 
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tator, the current for it coming from either 
storage cells or a dynamo, or both together 
as essential. Control of the throttle and 
the spark is from the steering wheel. 

In transmitting the power from the mo- 
tor to the rear wheels, the most novel 
transmitting member is the wood seg- 
mental clutch that attracted attention on 
the heavy truck at the Chicago show. This 
clutch is now in use on all machines built 
by the company. Attached to the back 
face of the flywheel is a heavy pulley with 
a grooved perimeter. In this groove oper- 
ate four wood segments attached to arms 
on the transmitting shaft to the gearset. 
When engaged these four wood segments 
are pressed by levers into the groove, 
their gripping action being entirely radial- 
ly and not causing end thrust of any na- 
ture. The usual’ clutch spring is elim- 
inated. On the large truck engagement 
and disengagement was by lever, but Mo- 
tor Age cannot say what method of oper- 
ating is in use on the six-cylinder car. 
Close behind the clutch is a selective gear- 
set affording three forward speeds and 
one for reversing. This gearset is housed 
in an aluminum casing supported on cross- 
pieces of the main frame and carried 
slightly to the left side. Owing to the 
use of side chain drive the housing of the 
spurgear differential and the central part 
of the jackshaft within the gearcase is im- 
perative, this giving the case a longer di- 
mension. All speeds are obtained by one 
lever working through a two-slot quadrant. 
Gears are made with wide face and are 
ease hardened. Both the main and coun- 
tershaft revolve on roller bearings, a type 
of bearings also used in the road wheels 
and in the end bearings of the jackshaft. 
Noticeable on the gearcase is the use of 
six compression grease cups, there being 
one for each bearing of the main and coun- 
tershafts and two others for the jackshaft. 
The gearcase being split horizontally in 
line with the bearings of the ase, the top 
part is readily removable and for small 
inspections a cap in the case suffices. 

The running gear of the car consists of 
a channel steel frame construction carried 
on a set of four semi-elliptic springs. Both 
axles are stationary. The front one, con- 
siderably downwardly bowed, is of square 
section 1% inch to the side, and the back 
axle is of the same size, both being steel 
forgings. Wheels are 36 inches in diam- 
eter and in front carry 4-inch tires ‘and 
4%4-inch sizes in the rear. The body is 
characterized by its long wheelbase, very 
long bonnet housing the motor, pressed 
metal dash, divided front seats and ton- 
neau accommodating five adults. Fenders 
in front and rear are small and are united 
by a long running board. 

Motor Age understands that this six- 
¢eylinder model has been on constant dem- 
onstration for considerable time, during 
which good performances have been the 
rule. A peculiarity is the limiting of the 
braking’ surface to expanding sections 


within the drums on the back wheels, these - 
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being applied in the usual manner. 
the metals used in the different parts of 
the car, the finish of these and the gen- 
eral constructive points of the car, Motor 
Age can give few definite details beyond 
those enumerated above. 
NEW LEATHER TIRES 

The Anti-Rubber Tire Co. of the United 
States of America, which was incorporated 
last month in California, is the result of 
experiments that have been going on for 
2 years with leather tires in Los Angeles, 
Cal. The inventor of the tire is Charles 
R. Twitchell, of Los Angeles, a pioneer au- 
tomobile man and a mechanic and in- 
ventor. The Anti-Rubber tire consists of 
an outer case made entirely of leather; 
the usual inner tube of rubber being used. 
In the 2 years of experimenting that has 
been done by the incorporators of the 
Anti-Rubber Tire Co. the use of canvas 
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on the edge of Los Angeles and is manu- 
facturing large quantities of harness out 
of this leather and is selling the anti-oak 
leather to the shoe and harness trade. It 
has been tested for several years and its’ 
remarkable strength has surprised even 
the leather men. It is claimed to be 
waterproof and can be soaked for 1 year 
at a time in water without affecting the 
leather whatever. It can also be boiled for 
hours in water and still preserve its orig- 
inal strength and softness. 

For the large tires, 34 inches and over, 
three thicknesses of this leather are used, 
the two outer thicknesses turned outward 
and the inner thickness inward, thus leav- 
ing a smooth surface on the inside of the 
tire. Riveted to the outer cover is a sep- 
arate tread containing several rows of 
rivets or steel studs, giving an anti-skid 
or armored surface to the tire. These 
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has been successfully done away with and 
no stitching has been used in the tire. The 
tires as now made have clincher rims and 
a metal clincher instead of the heavy rub- 
ber welt of rubber clincher tires. The 
clincher patent of the company is strong 
and follows out a principle different from 
that used in any of the other tires. Steel 
hooks are attached to the outer case about 
1 inch apart all the way round on each 
edge of the shoe. These little steel hooks 
engage in the clincher rim and make a 
metal-to-metal joint that prevents all pos- 
sibility of creeping, and With the pressure 
of air on the inside makes a water-tight 
connection of the tire with the rim. This 
style of clincher also binds the various 
thicknesses of leather together securely 
along the edge, as the little steel clinchers 
are riveted through the leather. The se- 
eret of the new tire is the leather that is 
used. In Los Angeles a peculiar style of 
tanning is done, under inventions of T. 
Heinze. This leather is called anti-oak 
leather, as no oak is used in tanning. By 
this process the company produces a 
leather that is claimed to be many times 
as strong as ordinary leather. The tire 
company has the exclusive use of this 
leather for 10 years for tires. The maker 
of this leather has an extensive tannery 


tires have been in use in and about Los 
Angeles for the last 2 years. They have 
been thoroughly tried out on the road by 
the inventor and his associates on all styles 
of automobiles. In the past 2 years there 
has not been a puncture in using these 
tires and the tire is claimed to be practi- 
cally punctureless, although very resilient. 

Just after the earthquake at San Fran- 
cisco a party of motorists was taken over 
the road north of Los Angeles to Pizmo 
beach, which is destined to rival Ormond 
beach in Florida. The cars were chosen 
for weight and speed, so this new beach 
speedway could be thoroughly tried out. 
Pizmo is about half way from Los An- 
geles to San Francisco, near the old mis- 
sion town of.San Louis Obispo. The road 
from Los Angeles north is over a number 
of mountain passes and through canyons 
where the heavy rains of the past winter 
have injured the road considerable, so at 
the speed some of the cars were driven 
severe tests were made of the tires, 

One of the heavy cars, a Pope-Toledo, 
was fitted with these all-leather tires and 
used in the beach racing. To the surprise 
of all these tires were found to be 3 see- 
onds faster to the mile than the best rub- 
ber tires. The inventor held a watch at 
the beach speeding and the trials with 
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rubber tires were made repeatedly to sat- 
isfactorily prove that there was no mis- 
take in the result. 

In the deepest fords these tires were 
the only ones to get through without aid, 
although machines of the same make were 
in the party, and even with higher power, 
showing, it is claimed, that the armored 
tread and non-skidding quality of the tire 
was also remarkable. These new tires 
have been repeatedly tested by experts for 
resiliency and have been found to be very 
resilient. The reason for this is that the 
air tube inside is closer to the ground than 
in the usual rubber tire, the thickness of 
leather being alike on the tread and at 
the rim, so that there is more chance for 
the air cushion to act. 


WILSON’S IGNITION SYSTEM 

The Wilson magneto, after the design of 
James M, Wilson, who for several years 
has been experimenting with the possibil- 
ities of magnetos tor electric ignition in 
automobiles and coming from the shop of 
the Drake Electric Co., 1844 Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago, possesses many new features 
in magneto construction, all of which are 
embodied in the term ‘‘ Wilson’s Improved 
Ignition System.’’ The illustrations show 

the magneto to be of the barrel 
type; the left end having a flex- 
ible clutch connection with the 
source of power. From the other 
end pass the wires to the plugs 
and those to the coil. The appa- 
ratus weighs only 30 pounds, is 
6 inches in diameter and 12 
inches Inog. The feature of this 
Wilson system is that the mag- 
neto, while strictly of the low- 
tension type, can be used equally 
well as a high-tension magneto. 
With it the usual commutator for 
distributing the current to the 
cylinders is not used. Instead of 
a vibrating coil there is a single 
non-vibrating one. Simplicity and 


ample current are its features. At 100 
revolutions per minute the voltage is 4, 


at 250 revolutions per minute it is 6, at 
750 it is 8, at 1,000 it is 10 and at 1,800 
it is 15, the amperage remaining at from 
5% to 6 amperes. The magneto has for 
practically a year been in use on many of 
the large cars surrounding the Windy city. 
In that time it has demonstrated its worth. 
It served on a Peerless car in a test run 
through mud roads from Chicago to Cleve- 
land, and return, and later did service in 
1,000-mile non-stop performances. In gen- 
eral use it never has given an indication 
of trouble. 

Among the constructional points about 
it is the use of six coils of wire in the 
armature and six magnets instead of two, 
as ordinarily used. This makes the mag- 
neto of the six-pole type. The six coils on 
the armature are connected in series, the 
wire used being very large No. 13, al- 
most 3/32-inch diameter. Instead of hav- 
ing a single insulation it has two of cot- 
ton. The current is taken from the arma- 
ture coils through standard armature col- 
lecting rings. From the ring it goes to a 
switch and thence to the primary neutral 
of the coil. The return to the magneto is 


completed according as the interrupter ring 
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on the magneto makes the circuit. The 
interrupting points on this ring correspond 
with the numbers of cylinders, having, of 
course, to be altered should the magneto 
be used on a four-cylinder car, and then 
be placed on a two-cylinder one. The ease 
with which such changes can be accom- 
plished is noteworthy. The timer construc- 
tion is mounted on an outside extension of 
the field yoke, so the timing of the igni- 
tion is accomplished by shifting the fields 
in the magneto casing, that is, partly re- 
volving the magnets in one direction or 
the other, the handle projecting through 
the top of the casing being for this pur- 
pose. The timer contact points are of 
large surface and are mounted on plungers 
which are actuated by piano steel compres- 
sion springs, giving accurate timing at all 
speeds. The coil, of special design and in- 
sulation to suit wide ranges of motor 
speed, is built up strongly enough to care 
for the variations in voltage thrust into 
it. It is so made that the assembly and 
wiring is all accomplished in the tdp of 
the outside of the wax, making it acces- 
sible as well as allowing of the exchange 
of the several parts. The elimination of 
vibrators form the primary circuit and dis- 
tributers from the secondary circuit should 
be noted. 


WESTERFIELD MOTOR 

Each of the two opposed horizontal cyl- 
inders in the Westerfield motors is a com- 
bined casting, including in itself one-half 
of the motor crankcase, there being no 
crankcase separate from the two cylinders. 
In doing this both cylinder castings con- 
sist of four portions formed integrally— 
the jacketed part A, the valve port B, the 
cylinder sleeve C and the half of the 
crankease D. In assembling, the opposing 
flanges E on the faces of the crankcase 
parts are bolted together by a series of 
bolts. In order to properly carry the 
crankshaft bearings both cylinder castings 
are cut away where the bearings are 
placed. In this space above the crank- 
shaft is received a square casting F, form- 
ing the upper half of the bearing cage. 
Being formed integrally with the upper 
portion H of the case cover is removed 
with it. This part H of the cover is a 
framework for the camchaft and carries 
all of the pushrod parts which, 
when it is removed, come off at 
the same time. On top, the small 
cap G, held in place by four bolts, 
acts as a cover to the case, per- 
mitting examination of the cams 
when it is not necessary to move 
the portion H. With such a 
unique case design as this pack- 
ing between the cylinders and the 
crankcase is done away with, 
weight is reduced and strength 
added. Dissembling of the motor 
is also facilitated. The cylinders 
have a bore and stroke of 5% 
and 5 inches respectively, and the 
rating is 22-24 horsepower. The 
Westerfield Motor Co., Anderson, 














Ind., manufactures these motors. 

In finishing, each cylinder is 
chucked, crankshaft end down, on 
a vertical boring mill table and 
the outer end is machined. It is 
then inverted and made fast, so 
there is no strain on the cylinder 
to spring it out of round while it 
is being bored. The flanges 
whereby the two are bolted to- 
gether are faced off and the 
cylinders are bored to cuts and 
set off the machine to cool and 
season. They are afterwards re- 
chucked without springing and 
ground to an exact size on a 
grinder made specially for them. 

The crankshafts, of forged 
steel, are subjected to a toughen- 
ing process. They are turned and all 
wearing parts polished. The crankpins are 
2% inches long and 1% inches in diam- 
eter. The crankshaft is 1% inches diam- 
eter and on one end is forged a 5- 
inch diameter collar, to which the fly- 
wheel is secured by bolts. The main bear- 
ings of the shaft are 5 inches long on the 
flywheel side and 4% inches on the op- 
posite side and are of Parsons white brass. 
Connecting rods are of steel 10% inches 
long. The crank end of the rods are filled 
with Parsons white brass. The bearings 
are cut at right angles to the rod line and 
the cams are fastened on by two %-inch 
steel stud bolts, one fastened into the cap 
and the other into the end of the rod. 
This arrangement allows the nuts to be 
more easily reached in making adjust- 
ments and prevents the cap from being 
replaced wrong end up should it become 
necessary to remove it. The stud bolts are 
provided with fine threads and slotted nuts 
and the ends drilled for cotter keys. The 
piston ends of the rods are bushed with 
Parsons white brass, being 144 inches in 
diameter, 3 inches long. The piston pins 
are 1% inches in diameter, made of tool 
steel, hardened, ground, polished and 
pressed in position and fastened. The pis- 
tons are of gray iron, rough turned, heated 
and annealed and afterwards returned and 
ground to size. The hole for the piston 
pin is bored and reamed and the pin hubs 
on the inside are machined off, allowing 
a nice snug fit between for the end of the 
connecting rod bearing, thus assuring 
alignment for the crankshaft pins. Each 
piston is provided with four compression 
rings, three back of the pin and one near 
the forward end. They are roughly turned, 
inside and out, cut at 45 degrees and re- 
turned under pressure to size, after which 
they are ground, both sides sprung in 
place on the piston and pinned. The main- 
shaft bearings are Parsons white brass, 
turned inside and out, and are prevented 
from turning by a 3/16-inch square key 
their full length. In case of wear the worn 
ones can be replaced by new ones by re- 
moving the two outside cams and raising 
the crankshaft about 1 inch. 


On top of the crankshaft case proper 
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is bolted a round box or case in which is 
the camshaft carrying the four tool steel 
cams, which are keyed on. To drive the 
shaft is keyed a l-inch face, 10-pitch, 


bronze, double helical gear, driven by 1-— 


inch face, 10-pitch, steel, double helical 
gear on the crankshaft. In this top case 
is also the plunger rods P that operate the 
valves. The plungers are tool steel, hard- 
ened, ground, polished and provided at one 
end with hardened tool steel rollers, hav- 
ing the axis machined integrally with it- 
self. The other end on the plungers that 
come in contact with the valve stem are 
provided with hardened, 5-inch diameter 
screws for adjustment. This case H is 
provided with covers heid down by four 
hinged bolts, and can be removed in less 
than 1 minute, enabling an inspection of 
the cams, rollers and connecting rod bear- 
ings. By turning the shaft so each crank 
is at the top of the case, the bearings can 
be adjusted without disturbing the cams 
or time shaft. The valves Q are 2 5/16 
iniches outside diameter, horizontal, having 
flat seats R, and are of gray iron heads 
and steel stems, 7/16-inch diameter, all 
four alike. Each valve can be removed 
by taking out a screw plug with a com- 
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mon monkey wrench. The fly- 
wheel is 20 inches in diameter, 
of gray iron, webbed and ma- 
chined all over, balanced and 
bolted to the collar on the crank- 
shaft by three %-inch turned 
bolts and one %-inch taper pin, 
all in reamed holes. The exhaust 
pipes K are of steel tubing 2 
inches in diameter, fitted up and 
fastened in place on the engine 


. ing. The induction pipes M are 
of brass tubing sweated in brass 
connections, to be attached to the 
engine and the carbureter. The 
ecarbureter is placed under the 
center of the crankshaft bearing 
and attached by flange connec- 

tions N. Three-quarter-inch piping is used 

for inlet and 1-inch for the outlet in the 
water system. 


MOTOR CAR LITERATURE 


The 1906 catalogue of Panhard & Levas- 
sor, Paris, with American offices in New 
York city, is an art product. Every de- 
partment of the factory is profusely il- 
lustrated. ‘The repair shops are similarly 
treated. The various styles of cars are 
shown in plan and elevation line draw- 
ings, the motors being specialized. In all 
thirteen body styles appear, three of which 
are commercial machines. The illustra- 
tions are in black with the body type and 
page borders in blue. 

The six-cylinder Ford and the four- 
cylinder runabout both receive good atten- 
tion at the hands of the Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit, Mich., in its present catalogue. 
Both sides of the motor and top views 
of the chassis are given. The descriptive 
matter is arranged under such heads as 
ignition, transmission, motor, control, 
axles and body, from half to two pages 
being devoted to each. The historical is 
not forgotten, a view of Ford on his orig- 
inal car being used. 
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New York, May 21—If there is one 
feature more than any other in the fol- 
lowing stories of actual garage experi- 
ences, it is that it doesn’t pay to be too 
wise when it comes to deciding offhand 
absolute causes for certain effects in 
balky motors. This is emphasized by the 
fact that in each imstance here related 
not one, but several men, had a hand in 
trying to remedy the trouble, and that 
every one of these men is recognized by 
his fellows as comparatively expert. They 
all drive from fairly high-priced to actu- 
ally high-priced cars and rank among the 
best paid drivers in New York city. 

Not always was it the same group that 
made the try, but there was an overlap- 
ping here and there, and in each case re- 
lated there was one man, not a driver, 
who was looked upon by the drivers as a 
sort of patron saint and a court of last 
resort. To him the final appeal came 
whenever there was one, and he cheerfully 
gave his advice and help, as he felt he 
was always a gainer in knowledge there- 
by. 

He became a ‘‘trouble shooter’’ and 
never hurt the pride of the particular 
chauffeur by too much publicity after the 
trouble had been located. Sometimes the 
drivers would hang off for a long time 
before making their appeal and in one case 
two of them worked on a machine for 42 
hours at a stretch only to finally call on 
the ‘‘court,’’ and it was a sort of peculiar 
justice that the trouble was all over in 
half an hour after the call, with the cause 
just where he had suggested it might be 
when they first started to work. This 
was that one exception supposed to be 
necessary to prove a rule, and the ‘‘I told 
you so’’ is only pointed out because it 
was the only case where he volunteered a 
suggestion and that right at the start 
of the hunting. 

The, case was one where a certain well- 
known make of car uses four cylinders 
with automatic intake valves. One morn- 
ing Tom came round to take his employ- 
er down town. The motor would once in 
a while give a fitful explosion, but never 
a second one. ‘‘Water in the carbureter 
from washing last night,’’ exclaimed Tom. 
Swearing at the night washer for care- 
lessness, hie took the carbureter apart, but 
found no sign of water. Remembering 
that the spark distributer had been giv- 


ing trouble, that was next taken apart, 
carefully cleaned and timed accurately 
on putting back on its shaft. Still there 
was the same ‘‘one and then out’’ explo- 
sion. Plugs were looked to and some of 
them changed for new ones. Same old 
story. Calling Dick, who had worked in 
the factory where the car was made and, 
following this, had been several months 
on the road straightening out troubles for 
owners, the two had a whack at things, 
but with no better results. 

It was about this time that the sugges- 
tion was made that the intake valve 
springs might be profitably looked over, 
but Dick, from his past history, rather 
resented this and the distributer was gone 
at again. Results: nothing. Dick had 
some good excuse about this time to call 
him away, and Tom tried a dozen things 
throughout the day and would get an oc- 
casional result of half a dozen or more 
successive explosions, that made him think 
the particular thing at fhe moment being 
worked on was the right thing, only to 
abandon it for another think. By night 
time he was worn out turning the engine 
over and the owner, coming round, gave 
Tom $15 and told him to hire Dick to help 
him and have the car ready by morning 
without fail. Dick got busy and after 
trying a few things, such as carbureter, 
exhaust valve timing—for lead on the lift 
—distributer and few other things, finally 
determined that the half-time shaft was 
running wrong, either from having slipped 
its key in its gear or because the gear was 
timed wrong with the pinion on the main 
shaft. Whether it affected the distributer 
or the valves, he was not certain. . 

Taking the shaft out showed its keying 
to be all right, so he moved it forward 
two teeth, which resulted in the exhausts 
opening on the beginning of the exhaust 
stroke of the piston. This occasioned con- 
siderable discussion as to what the same 
thing had done to different cars, and after 
half an hour or more of this Dick went 
out to get a midnight lunch. While he 
was out Tom called on the patron saint 
and asked him to help out. The result 
was that the gear on the half-time shaft 
was moved back three teeth, giving an 
earlier exhaust than at first, the inlet 
valves tested for spring balance and 
springs put on that did balance. 

Not knowing what had been done while 


he was out, Dick on his return put back 
the shaft casings, distributer, inlet valve 
domes, etc. With everything ready but 
the carbureter, which had been adjusted 
and readjusted until no one knew where 
it ought to be set, one of the other boys 
got out his car and towed Tom’s machine 
until the carbureter was adjusted to give 
regular explosions. 

Was it the carbureter or was it the in- 
let valve springs, or even was it the dis- 
tributer, are questions that have never 
yet been answered to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. The car has run a thousand 
miles since without trouble, and the joke 
on Dick is that he thinks it is running 
on his timing of the half-speed shaft. 

re, 

Another case that has more than local 
interest, inasmuch as the owner of the 
ear created the part in the lightning con- 
ductor of the chauffeur of the Benz car 
that starts the heroine on her career. For 
three days ‘‘Duroc,’’ who drives his own 
runabout, had been having trouble with 
fitful explosions. The trouble was great- 
est when the motor was running at high 
speed and the car at slow. Short circuit- 
ing the commutator and the plugs proved 
nothing. On the third day he appealed in 
despair to the manager of the garage 
where he kept his car, and the verdict 
given was, all the trouble is in the spark 
coil. 

*<Duroc’’ didn’t like to believe this, be- 
cause it meant buying a new one. While 
standing by the car, with the motor run- 
ning, debating in his mind what to do, 
he just happened—no other expression 
fits the case—to notice that the secondary 
wire occasionally jarred against the mo- 
tor head. He tied the wire up out of the 


way, with a piece of string, and the 
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trouble ceased. And in the meantime sev- 
eral chauffeurs had had a hand or a sug- 
gestion in the case, 

oe ae 

Then there was a foreign car that has 
a reputation for lasting forever that per- 
sisted in getting its pistons seized. The 
thing remained a mystery for more than a 
month, when investigation was started by 
the patron saint. It was found that the 
owner, a wealthy youngster, used his car 
almost altogether at night and well into 
the sma’ hours and drove it himself, keep- 
ing the chauffeur back in the tonneau. 
This is given in justice to the chauffeur, 
as well as the following explanation: The 
cock from the kerosene tank to the cylin- 
ders would work loose and, of course, 
flushing went on at the wrong time. The 
owner would think of it some time during 
the night and close the cock, saying noth- 
ing to the man in the back. Keeping this 
up, time after time, finally brought about 
a condition that meant insufficient lubrica- 
tion and a tendency to dry out after a 
short spell only of accidental kerosene 
feed. Of course, the condition was some- 
what aggravated by the regular kerosene 
flushing carried out by the chauffeur in 
the garage. The final finding of the 
trouble was due to accidental conditions 
and in this manner: One night a tele- 
phone message came to the garage asking 
that gasoline be brought to a remote point 
out on the road. The garage _ trouble- 
runabout was called into commission and 
loaded with two 5-gallon cans of gasoline. 
When the 45-horsepower touring car was 
finally located on a road 20 miles from no- 
where and the gasoline poured in, it was 
found that no one could turn the engine 
over. In putting in gasoline in some way 
some one in the party had laid on the 
footboard a pocket flashlight, used for find- 
ing the filling hole of the gasoline tank, 
and by the merest accident it was no- 
ticed that the kerosene feed pipe cock was 
open. 

A few leading questions brought ou the 
month’s history of that cock. And every- 
body was happy ever after, particularly as 
the chauffeur was getting gray over the 
seeming mystery and the owner, with all 
his money, found he was saved the cost 
of reboring the cylinders, as the agents for 
the car had told him would be necessary 
to stop the seizing. 

LS wg 

Another case finally landed the car in 
the factory. Eddie drove a car of Ameri- 
ean production and high repute. Along 
toward the end of the second year’s serv- 
ice there developed a pounding under cer- 
tain conditions of running. When going 
with high gear in on the flat or one of the 
lower gears on hills, there was no indica- 
tion of trouble. With a low speed in on 
the flat or the high in, in hill work, there 
was that pound. Of course, it was a case 
of loose bearing somewhere. Eddie made 
a thorough examination of the engine 
bearings, but could find no freedom to 
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warrant the pounding. Next he took the 
engine out of the chassis, went at all the 
bearings, with the same result. The car 
was tried with the engine back in place, 
the chauffeur thinking perhaps the taking 
out and the putting back of bearings all 
along the mainshaft and those in the pis- 
ton end of the connecting rods might have 
eradicated a fault not discovered. Such 
things have been known in all branches 
of engineering. 

The same pounding and knocking was 
there, though. To the local agency with 
the car was Eddie’s next move and there 
they ‘suggested either .Eddie hadn’t made 
good on the bearing adjustments or else 
the trouble might be in the gearbox. They 
had their turn at fixing, but it was all 
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the radiator cap. Then the car was taken 
to an automobile repair shop and just 
about the time everything forward had 
been dismounted from the car, in walked 
Mr. Trouble-shooter, who suggested the 
following scheme, which was carried out: 
Thinking the cause might be—from a sim- 
ilar experience 2 years before in putting 
up a sample car—due to an imperfect core 
when the cylinders were cast, only two 
cylinders at a time, the engine had four 
cylinders cast in pairs, well connected to 
radiator and carbureter. Results: the rear 
pair would run until doomsday without 
heating, while the front pair would boil 
water almost as quickly as the best burner 
on a steam car. With this demonstration 
the owner took a sledge hammer, broke 
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wasted effort because there yet remained 
that same knock, knock, knock. To: the 
factory with the car, was the cry. At 
the factory they found the flywheel loose 
on its key with the featherways spread, 
but not until they also had tried tighten- 
ing the bearings all round and over. 

> D> 

Next! Well, the next was a poser and 
was solved by a sledge hammer and a fit 
of temper. Mr. Blank bought a car and 
hired a chauffeur. Then he hired another 
and yet a third. And all because his 
“motor would overheat and his radiator be- 
come a steam boiler of a horsepower 
capacity that could not be utilized. By 
the time that chauffeur was at the wheel 
Mr. Blank became less strenuous in chang- 
ing drivers and started to put the blame 
where it afterward proved to belong—on 
the engine and its maker. 

After paying for two factory adjusting 
trips without cutting down the steaming 
propensities, the owner of the car tried a 
new radiator and a new pump. Same old 
stream of steam through the vent hole in 


the water jackets on front cylinders and 
there was then brought to view not only a 
part of the coring but a yard more or less 
of wire that had been used for bridging 
the cores. 
> <> 

Not so expensive, but equally as myste- 
rious and annoying, was another case of 
quick steaming at the radiator. In this 
case a new type of radiator was being 
tried out. At first it worked satisfac- 
torily in principle, but some trouble was 
had in getting it water-tight at all points. 
This necessitated taking off and putting on 
many times and just as everything looked 
lovely it started steaming. This kept up 
for about a week and when the designer 
was about to throw up his hands in dis- 
gust an outsider discovered, quite by acci- 
dent, that the many times pushing the 
rubber hose, connecting to the engine 
water tube, over the stub tube projecting 
back from the radiator had pushed the 
rubber lining into a ball-like affair, almost 
completely shutting off the water circula- 
tion. 
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In this, the first of a series of ar- 
ticles that will appear from time to 
time on the care of motor trucks, it 
is not the intention of the writer to 
instruct the drivers of commercial 
cars on the details of the machines 
they operate—this particular réle 
resting with the factory, the sales- 
men and the demonstrators—but 
rather to ‘‘scatter a few seeds by the 
wayside’’ in the hope that the owners 
and drivers of the trucks or delivery 
wagons will come to the conclusion 
that these machines, while not be- 
stowed with the ‘‘breath of 
life,’’ as are animate crea- 
tures, and while not possessing 
ears with which they can hear, 
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ment occurs of sufficient moment to 
stop its progress. On the first three 
inspections, daily, weekly and once in 
8,000 miles, depend the last, that 
when emergencies occur. If the daily 
inspections in the morning are care- 
fully made, then the weekly inspec- 
tions will be correspondingly lighter 
and according to the weekly repairs 
and adjustments so will the 8,000- 
mile inspection be easy or difficult. 
As to the emergency repair, it will 
be nil if the car receives proper 
attention at the other three periods. 
In operating any truck, the 
maxim ‘‘an ounce of preven- 
tion is better than a pound 
of cure’’ cannot have a 








tongues with which they can 
speak, nerves with which they 
can feel and other senses com- 
mon to animate life, still they 
are creations subject to dis- 
ease, creations that speak in 
a tongue often foreign to our 


























more suitable application. The 
vigilant driver goes -day in 
and day out, week in and 
week out, month in and month 
out and almost year in and 
year out without trouble, 
whereas the sluggard, the 





ears, creations with a limit of 
endurance, that cannot labor 
from daylight to dark without 
attention and cannot, as the 
brook, come and go forever. 
These trucks, while not sub- 
ject to the laws of organic 
life, are nevertheless subject 
to laws equally as stringent; 
they require food and rest as 
does the horse that from time immemorial 
has borne the burdens of man. Like the 
muscles of the horses that decay from day 
to day and hour to hour, so do the iron and 
steel muscles of the truck wear away, be- 
come brittle, lose their strength and in a 
time have to be replaced by others. As 
the constant water dropping wears away 
the hardest rock so will the constant run- 
ning eat the heart out of the hardest steel, 
so will the jarring and jolting abstract 
the life of those creations of steel 
and wood traveling on their feet of 
rubber. To study the diseases and 
limitations of the truck, to know its 
possibilities and impossibilities, to be- 
come familiar with its anatomy and be 
competent to prescribe therefor when dis- 
ease comes and to exercise eternal vig- 
ilance over this Goliath of the twentieth 
century can be considered the command- 
ment code of the truck driver. 

Although the present article deals spe- 
cifically with the care necessary for the 
successful operation of any one of the vari- 
ous styles of Knox commercial machines, 
yet the general scheme of attention out- 
lined applies equally well to any other 
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make of machine which is actively engaged 
from day to day in industrial uses. While 
such specific information as lubricants to 
be used, prices of parts, battery charges 
and a few other details given later apply 
only to Knox machines, yet the frequency 
with which these parts require attention, 
the method of attending to them and the 
general system of inspection apply to all 
makes. 

The care bestowed upon a gasoline motor 
truck from the day it begins work until it 
has completed its life of usefulness falls 
under four distinct heads: First, each 
morning before leaving the stable, garage 
or barn it must be subject to a complete 
inspection, the particulars of which will be 
given later; second, once a week, presum- 
ably every Saturday afternoon if the car 
operates 6 whole days a week, should be 
devoted to a detail and searching inspec- 
tion; third, after the machine has traversed 
8,000 to 10,000 miles it should be given a 
thorough overhauling and repairing; and 
lastly, it must receive special attention at 
any time of the day whether on the busy 
street, in the alley, at the freight depot or 
wherever it may be when any derange- 
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driver with his eyes shut, has 
breakdowns every few days, 
has to clean his spark plugs 
on the street corners, finds 
himself out of gasoline when 
near the freight depot, dis- 
covers a lack of lubricant 
when miles from the garage, 
never remedies a fault until a 
break occurs and runs pell 
mell inte accidents, plunging his employer 
into undue expense, much to the injury 
of the truck he operates and to the motor 
truck in general. 

In operating a Knox truck lubrication 
must receive every attention. An ounce 
of oil at the proper time and in the proper 
place is worth its weight in gold. In oil- 
ing follow a system. Don’t wait until 
parts of the machinery commence squeak- 
ing and then oil. Don’t wait until the 
motor begins pounding and then oil. Oil 
at regular intervals irrespective of loads 
carried. The mechanical oiler is located 
above the front cylinder. From it eight 
leads pass to the motor bearings, cylinders 
and connecting rods. This oiler holds 6 
pints, enough to cover 75 miles. Fill it 
every morning before leaving the garage. 
Do not be content that because it is a 
mechanical oiler it will deliver oil through 
each duct. Sfart the motor going and 
actually see that the oil is passing through 
the sight feeds. Go a step further. , Dur- 





ing the noon hour see that these leads are 
working properly and should there be a 
long wait at the freight sheds take a 
moment to see that the oil is flowing. 








Use the oil prescribed. Drivers are apt 
to take an outsider’s word as to the grade 
of oil to use. This is dangerous. As far 
as the motor, its cylinders and connecting 
rods are concerned use medium Valvoline 
oil made by the Valvoline Oil Co. This 
grade can be purchased in any city or 
town. A special oil made by the Standard 
Oil Co. is equally successful. Bought by 
the barrel, these oils cost 40 to 50 cents per 
gallon, in 5-gallon cans the price is 60 
cents and in less quantities it is the same. 
Buying by the barrel is the only proper 
way. The heavy oils used in other air- 
cooled motors will not give success with 
the Knox motor and will cause trouble if 
used. The connecting rods and transmis- 
sion bearings are lubricated from two 
These cups should be filled each day with 
grease cups on the ends of the crankshaft. 
These cups should be filled each day with 
the fluid oil preparation manufactured by 
the New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Two or three times each day the cups 
should be given four or five turns to assure 
that plenty of lubricant is going to the 
bearings. One filling of these cups is suf- 
ficient for a 50-mile run. The differential 
and wheel bearing are packed with this 
non-fluid oil, which supply is sufficient for 
a month of ordinary service. _ The rear 
axle bearings are lubricated with the same 
oil as used in the motor and should be 
oiled not only every morning but during 
the day whenever the driver has a slack 
period of time. The same oil should be 
used on the slow speed pinion in the trans- 
mission which should receive its supply as 
often as three or four times a day. Oil 
at 50 cents a gallon is cheap compared 
with repairs at high market price. 
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Besides a consistent, systematic oiling 
each morning the motor should be the sub- 
ject of a thorough inspection. Let this in- 
spection not be limited to a look at the 
front cylinder, a glance at the back one, a 
peep at the transmission and then—the 
end. The man caring for horses has to 
groom them for perhaps half an hour each 
morning. Give this much time to the 
truck. It generally does the work of four 
horses, so give it the time needed for car- 
ing for four or five horses, An hour is 
not too much. It is better policy to do the 
looking and adjusting in the morning at 
the garage than in the middle of the fore- 
noon in the center of some street. Exam- 
ine the batteries. Test them each morn- 
ing with the ammeter and voltmeter. Dry 
cells should show 8 to 12 amperes. Tighten 
the connections. If a storage battery gets 
a little low, don’t wait till it runs weak, 
send it to a charging plant overnight and 


for 12% cents you have a fresh battery.. 


Have it recharged for safety’s sake once 
every 2 weeks. Twelve and one-half cents 
is cheaper than an hour lost by stalling on 
a street for lack of current. Look into the 
igniter box and see that the points are 
clean and the right distance, 1/16 inch 
apart. If not clean take a little emery 
paper and rub until bright. Take the 
spark plugs out and brush off whether they 
worked all right the day before or not; 
examine each tire, if of the solid rubber 
type to see if it is perfectly in position 
on the rim; see that the gasoline tank is 
filled and try if the pipes to the carbureter 
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are clean, if so the gasoline should flow 
freely; try brakes to note if they operate 
readily; manipulate the different operating 
levers; look over every nut and belt on the 
ear to see that nuts are not loose, that 
parts are not bent or cracked, and that 
none has been strained; lastly run the 
motor for some time before starting out, 
note if it has the proper rythm, if enough 
oil and not too much is feeding, if the car- 
bureter is working, if the right intensity 
of spark is obtained and generally if the 
motor is well tuned up. It is easier to 
test it in the garage than on the street, 
and the test in the garage may be the 
means of saving considerable annoyance 
and perhaps expense. The matter of clean- 
liness should not be overlooked; usually 
when a truck is kept in a neat and trim 
condition it is also found to be in a good 
state of repair, with bolts and nuts tight- 
ened and all things in place, 

So much for the morning inspection. 
Next follows the weekly inspection—every 
Saturday. In this connection the European 
practice of laying the trucks off half a day 
for overhauling each week is an admirable 
one. it may not be Saturday, as that is 
often the busiest afternoon of the week. 
In such a case it may be Wednesday or any 
other convenient afternoon. The work 
for Saturday afternoon generally accumu- 
lates as the week passes. From Monday 
morning until Saturday noon, the vigilant 
driver acts as the thermometer of his car. 
Derangements never come all at once. 
Their approach is gradual and it is the 
driver’s duty to watch and see. As the 
days pass a bearing may work loose and 
time enough will not be at the driver’s 
disposal in the evening to remove some 
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of the shims and insert a new bearing 
box. This can be done Saturday. Per- 
haps the connections in the steering gear 
work a little loose; tighten them on Satur- 
day. Compression may not be very good 
in one cylinder owing to a valve in need 
of grinding. The chain driving the oiler 
may be in need of a new link. The driv- 
ing chains may require slight. adjustments. 
Gasoline may not be feeding regularly and 
the pipes should be flushed out. The 
cylinders could be cleaned with kerosene 
or gasoline. The oiler could be cleansed 
by emptying and flushing each lead—and 
in short a dozen other little works like this 
should be regular parts of the weekly pro- 
gram. To these can be added the tighten- 
ing of every nut on the car, the examin- 
ing of every cotter pin or key to see if it 
is wearing and the cleaning out of the 
carbureter. 

With daily and weekly inspections cars 
will falter and suddenly stop and the 
fourth inspection period arises, the third 
being placed last. When these unexpected 
pauses occur the driver, ever master of the 
situation, should be the efficient physician, 
capable of rapid diagnosis and as speedy 
repair. If a motor loses power and dies 
on the street the trouble generally resides 
with three faults: There may be poor 
compression, faulty ignition or a deficient 
gasoline supply. First determine which it 
is. For compression turn the motor over 
and if it passes the outer end of the stroke 
without an effort then the compression is 
at fault and it is an easy matter to deter- 
mine whether it is the front or rear cylin- 
der, If the gasoline supply has to be ex- 
amined see if when the float is held down 
the gasoline flows. If not take the car- 
bureter off and look for dirt. This can be 
done without changing adjustments. Should 
a leak be discovered in the float and ft 
has filled with gasoline, take it out at once 
and start repairing it. With a small round 


punch make a hole in the top of the float, 
get the gasoline out and plug the hole re- 
turning the float to the chamber. Ordi- 
narily it will not fill fast enough to prevent 
your getting home. If you have not a 
punch use a small shingle nail. If the 
trouble rests with the ignition and the 
motor skips, test the batteries to see if 
they give sufficient amperage and voltage. 
Then go to the igniter box to see that the 
points are clean and properly separated. 
All of this takes less than 10 minutes and 
generally will result in the diagnosing of 
the trouble. Experience is the great 
teacher in this part of the care of a car, 
for as the physician who has attended 
patients for years recognizes a disease 
from the slightest symptom so with the 
skillful driver, the spasms of the motor 
are as intelligible to him as the breathing 
or pulse of the patient is to the physician. 

Lastly comes the third period of atten- 
tion, that of the general overhauling of the 
truck necessary every 8,000 or 10,000 miles, 
but often not done in double these dis- 
tances. This overhauling can be done in 
the barn of the owner providing he has a 





work bench and a few rudimentary tools. 
It requires the labor of two men for at 
least a day and.a half and if the machine 
is in bad condition longer time will be 
needed. But eared for as outlined above 
the overhauling period will never exceed a 
couple of days and generally will be lim- 
ited to a single day. In this overhauling 
the car has to be entirely dissembled, 
every part taken out, thoroughly cleaned 
and if not too badly worn replaced, but if 
badly worn substituted by new pieces. 
First dismount the engine. On the new 
machines, owing to the cradle and three- 
point suspension, this can be done in an 
hour. Have first of all a good supply of 
gasoline on hand for washing purposes, as 
every bearing should be washed clean of 
grease and dirt, every gear should be thor- 
oughly cleaned to see that the teeth are 
not broken, chains have to be similarly 
cleaned and for all of this gasoline is the 
best agent. Examine the spiral gears on 
the timeshaft, noting if the teeth are worn 
or sharp, if any are broken. Make a sim- 
ilar examination of the engine sprocket 
and see that the chain is not worn. Re- 
move the cylinders and crankcase cover, 
clean perfectly; try the connecting rods to 
note if the bearings are a close fit; every 
piston ring should fit evenly and should 
have a smooth surface not showing any 
sears; in examining the valve surfaces 
note if they are pitted and if so regrind. 
The cranking of the motor is perhaps the 
best method of determining if the compres- 
sion is good; valve springs are tested to 
see if of the proper tension; a careful ex- 
amination is best to see if the driving 
member of the transmission is not worn; 
dismount the oiler, empty it, wash it with 
gasoline, run gasoline through the leads, 
blow through them, ascertaining that they 
are absolutely free of sediment or obstruct- 
ing particles; clean out the carbureter, re- 
place the gauze strainer, flush the pipes 
from the gasoline tank and get fresh 
chamois for straining the gasoline when 
put into the tank; look over the cylinder 
walls noting if they are scarred or 
scratched. Cylinders should not require 
reboring oftener than 25,000 miles run- 
ning and frequently not then if well lubri- 
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cated; use emery paper on the points in 
the igniter box; wash the bearings of the 
road wheels and steering knuckles, care- 
fully repacking them in fluid oil and ad- 
justing them; do not dissemble the trans- 
mission or differential, washing both with 
gasoline, however, and repacking with 
fluid oil; inspect the pipes from the carbu- 
reter to the cylinder; the joints may not 
be tight or a pipe may be cracked; tighten 
the steering: connections; go over every 
chassis bolt; it is not necessary to dis- 
mount the back axle; in general rejuven- 
ate wherever possible. Should any of the 
examined parts show excessive wear they 
should be replaced. Loose connecting rod 
bearings are tightened by taking out shims 
and if none of these remain then the bear- 
ings must be rebushed. Sprockets require 
renewing when the teeth are slightly 
hooked. The main engine bearings are 
tight when there is no clatter or end play. 
The piston rings are all right if they are 
not carbonized and have sufficient spring 
remaining to keep them against the cylin- 
der walls. So the story of overhauling 
goes. It is a house-cleaning, in which 
every part is taken out, washed in gaso- 
line, examined, well oiled and returned to 
its position if not worn. 


FOUR NEW MODELS 

In its new style D6, 3,000-peund truck, 
the Knox Automobile Co., Springfield, 
Mass., makes but few changes over those 
used in the latest type of double-chain 
drive trucks brought out during the past 
autumn. Most noteworthy in this new 
truck is the taking of the brake bands off 
the transmission and placing them on the 
ends of the jackshaft, a change which 
means that all gears in the transmission 
are saved from the strain consequent upon 
stopping the car which is greater than 
that required in starting. When starting 
the speed is gained more slowly, while in 


stopping the brakes are often clamped on . 


to make a very sudden stop. The body 


attached is of the regulation express style 
with panelled board sides, capped by 
small flaring boards. The entire car 
length from front to rear of the frame is 
12 feet 24% inches; the useful load-carry- 
ing space back of the driver’s seat is 9 
feet 3 inches; the wheelbase is 100 inches; 
and the clearance below the flywheel, the 
lowest part of the vehicle other than the 
wheels, is 125 inches. In the spring sus- 
pension are 40-inch semi-elliptics in front 
and similar springs 46 inches in length for 
the rear. The engine is of the 16-20- 
horsepower size, having bore and stroke 5 
and 7 inches, respectively. 

Coming from the factory of the Pope 
Motor Car Co., Indianapolis, Ind., the 
l-ton truck in the service of Shampay 
Bros., dyers and cleaners, Chicago, IIl., is 
a good sample of truck for this purpose, 
being intended for light loads of large 
volume. The body, made exceptionally 
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long, has continuous wire net sides, front 
vand rear, with canopy top and drop sides 
and end curtains for inclement weather. 
The battery, of standard capacity, is car- 
ried on a dropped framework beneath the 
body center and drive from the motor to 
the back axle is by side chains. Solid 
rubber tires are used; steering is through 
vertical column with a hand wheel at the 
left side; the controller handle is at the 
left of the seat; and the brake pedals and 
ammeter and voltmeter are conveniently 
loeated. 

The New York fire department has faith 
in electric carriages for the use of its 
chiefs. Ten Baker electrics, products of 
the Baker Motor Vehicle Co., Cleveland, 
O., are to be delivered to the department, 
all of which will do service for the chiefs. 
The vehicles are designed after the Baker 
suburban style with the barrel-shaped 
motor carried in front of the forward axle 
and drive by long shaft to the back axle. 
The battery is divided; part housed under 
a forward bonnet and the remainder be- 
neath the seat and in the rear carrying 
compartment. The Baker suburban car is 
rated at a mileage of 40 on one battery 


. charge. 


Although not entering actively into the 
commercial side of motor car manufac- 
ture, Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., have on the market an attractive 
style of delivery wagon fitted with a 
power plant of the standard Rambler hori- 
zontal motor design. Drive is by single 
chain. The body of the plain enclosed 
style has rear entrances only with the car- 
rying compartment open to the driver 
above the top of the seat, a lattice parti- 
tion serving as a divider, but affording a 
view of the load by the driver. In gen- 
eral appearances Rambler lines are fol- 
lowed, the arched top bonnet and tubular 
radiator being much in evidence. Either 
solid or pneumatic tires are used. 
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CONGRESS HEEDS THE CRY 

Some months ago the Automobile Club 
of Washington made a strong plea for 
more stringent legislation in connection 
with the destruction or defacement of 
private property, and especially the taking 
or carrying away of such property. A 
number of instances were cited where con- 
siderable damage had been done to auto- 
mobiles by malicious persons, particular 
attention being called to the case of an au- 
tomobile being taken away by an unau- 
thorized person almost resulting in a se- 
rious accident. 

Congress heeded the cry of the automo- 
bilists by passing an act increasing the 
penalties for the offenses named by the 
club. Under the old law the penalty for 
the destruction or defacement of private 
property in the District of Columbia was 
a fine of not more than $50 for each of- 
fense. 
$100 and provides imprisonment for a 
term not to exceed 6 months, or both fine 
and imprisonment. For taking and car- 
rying away the property of another in the 
district without the right to do so, the 
former penalty of a fine not to exceed $40 
has been increased to a fine not to exceed 
$100 or imprisonment for 6 months, or 
both at the court’s discretion. 

These increased penalties are expected 
to curb the tendency of maliciously-in- 
clined persons from tampering with auto- 
mobiles left standing on the streets. 


HOT FOR FIRE CHIEF 


A funny situation developed last week 
at Bridgeport, Pa., across the Schuylkill 
river from Norristown, when Fire Chief 
Peter V. Hoy, of the latter place, was 
arrested and brought before Burgess Kane, 
of Bridgeport, for dallying with the local 
speed laws while operating his automobile. 
Hoy ’phoned for his counsel, Assembly- 
man Rex, who, on his arrival, moved for 
a discharge on the ground that’ Bridgeport 
had no automobile speed ordinance, and 
that, therefore, his client had fractured 
no law. The worthy burgess was not to be 
so easily downed, and after listening to 


the policeman’s story, said: ‘‘Guilty! 
Ten dollars and costs.’’ 
‘*What!’’ roared Rex. ‘‘We appeal 


and offer bond to appear at court.’’ 

‘*Bonds don’t go here,’’ responded the 
imperturbable burgess. ‘‘Cash does. If 
your client don’t pay his fine he’ll be 
locked up. Officer, put him in a cell!’’ 

‘‘Stop!’’ rairly shouted Rex. ‘‘If you 
lay hands on my client it will cost you 
more than your borough treasury can pro- 
duce. ’’ 

This brought the burgess up with a 
round turn, and after contemplatively 


chewing a wisp of straw for a couple of 
minutes he decided to postpone the case— 


The new law increases the fine to | 


‘*till the court finds out. where it’s at,’’ 
as he put it. 

And Hoy and Rex climbed into the car 
and whirled down the street to the bridge. 


OF INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 


An international flavor has been given 
to the protest of Dr. F. M. Brundage, of 
Conyingham, Pa., late United States con- 
‘sul at Aix-la-Chapelle, Germany, against 
the infliction of a fine of $150 upon him 
by the Belgian government for failure to 
notify the custom house at Brussels that 
he intended to take his car to this coun- 
try when he left Germany. Dr. Brundage, 
although he took out a Belgian license, 
never operated his car in that country; 
the license, however, calls for the fine in 
case of neglect to notify the customs of- 
ficials of his intention to leave the coun- 
try, and a German automobile club to 
which the doctor belonged paid the $150 
under protest. The doctor, who is now 
in this country, has interested the United 
States ambassador in Brussels in the case, 
and the latter wiil endeavor to have the 
fine returned to the club. 


MUST COME TO STOP 

Hurd’s revised statutes of Illinois, chap- 
ter 121, section 269, provides that when- 
ever it shall appear that any horse upon a 
highway is about to become frightened by 
the approach of an automobile, it shall be 
the duty of the person driving the auto- 
mobile to cause the same to come to a 
full stop. In the recent case of Ward vs. 
Meredith, Illinois supreme court, in an 
action to recover for injuries caused by 
the overturning of a carriage from a horse 
frightened by an automobile, the court 
held that an instruction to the jury that 
the driver of the automobile was required 
to stop not only when a horse was about 
to become frightened, but after the horse 
became frightened, was proper. The 
court says: ‘‘This case involves _prin- 
ciples of the first importance to those 
using automobiles and like vehicles on the 
public roads and to the traveling public 
generally, and, while we are not disposed 
to circumscribe or limit the rights of the 
former beyond the requirements of the 
statute, we entertain no doubt that the 
facts in the record bring the defendant 
clearly within its restrictions and make 
him liable for the injury inflicted. 


TRYING CARD BAIL 

In Omaha, Chief of Police John J. Dona- 
hue is issuing cards to the motorists read- 
ing as follows: 

‘*The officer making this arrest for fast 
driving will hold this card as bail and re- 
lease party at once, turning this card over 
to the chief of police for further orders.’’ 

These cards in blank form on heavy blue 
cardboard are ready for distribution to 
the members of the Omaha Automobile 


Club. On the reverse side of each card 
is the certificate of membership in the 
club, bearing the name and license num- 
ber of ‘the automobile owner. 

The theory is that if a member of the 
club is arrested, both officer and owner 
are saved the time and annoyance of a 
trip to the police station. The man ar- 
rested turns over his card, which is good 
for bail, according to previous, arrange- 
ments made by the club with the chief of 
police. 

When the chief gets the card, he then 
can use his discretion. about prosecuting. 
The card, accompanied by the officer’s 
written report, is itself sufficient evidence 
to justify the exercise of his judgment. 
If a first offense, he can pass over the 


matter. If an old offender, or the case is 
aggravated, then prosecution can be or- 
dered. 


EVANSTON POLICE METHODS 


RK. D. Weary, of the Weary & Alford Co., 
a bank equipment concern in Chicago, is 
up in arms at what he terms the persecu- 
tion of the police in Evanston, Ill., and has 
written John P. Barker, mayor of Evans- 
ton, telling that official he is determined to 
go the limit to get justice. The letter 
follows: 

‘‘T have no personal acquaintance with 
you and do not know whether you are an 
aider and abettor of the petty blackmail 
and persecution which is being waged in 
your town against motorists. I take it 
that in your council there must be some 
upright gentlemen and I assume that you 
and your city officials must have control 
over your police and over your so-called 
‘justice court.’ In any event I think you 
ought to know what is going on out there. 
I therefore give you my experience. 

**On Sunday, May 13, Mrs. Weary and 
my son invited Mr. and Mrs. Frank I. 
Bennett to go out in the car, and in the 
course of the. afternoon they passed 
through Evanston. My boy, although 
rather young, is a very careful and expert 
driver, having driven my cars for some 5 
or 6 years, and has had much experience. 
He was warned by every automobilist he 
met, and when he came to Ridge avenue 
he cut down his speed, throwing the spark 
and throttle levers to a point where the 
car registers 714 miles an hour. As a mat- 
ter of fact, when he was running the block 
—I believe between Church and Lyons 
street—and where he was convicted of 
exceeding the speed, he was explaining to 
Mrs. Bennett. how slow he could go on the 
direct drive. It is also a fact that the 
same position of the levers has been tested 
four times since and develops between 
7% and 7% miles per hour. While operat- 
ing the car in this manner an officer in dis- 
guise on a bicycle rushed from behind at a 
furious pace, in fact nearly broke his neck 








in stopping his wheel. He signaled an of- 
ficer, also in disguise, who at once arrested 


them, This bicyclist then did a lot of 


figuring and announced he was going 18 
miles an hour when he caught the car. The 
officer, a most unprepossessing specimen, 
piled into the car and took the whole 
party over to the police station under ar- 
rest, having, as I understand it, particu- 
larly arrested Mr, Bennett. Mr. Bennett 
protested and when the justice found out 
who he was he discharged him and arrested 
my boy. Mr. Bennett asked the officer if 
he saw anyone break the law and he said 
he did not; but a few minutes later he held 
up his right hand and swore out a warrant 
against my son, who was told the fine 
would be $15 and costs. My son announced 
he would stand trial. The party then 
went back and rounded up the man on the 
bicycle and his explanation is about as fol- 
lows: ‘You see it was this way. When I 
started to chase you, you were half a block 
down the street and when I caught up 
with you my odometer indicated I was run- 
ning 18 miles an hour, and if I was run- 
niug 18 miles an hour you must have been 
running faster than that.’ The logic of 
this argument needs no comment from me 
—it speaks for itself. 

‘On Wednesday, the 16th, this same 
party went out to Evanston, fortunately 
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escaping arrest, and appeared before jus- 
tice on her pedestal, and the proceeding 
was the veriest farce. There was one 
prosecuting witness, the young man with 
the bicycle, who admitted he did not know 
whether his indicator was right or not 
and merely showed he must have been go- 
ing 18 miles an hour to catch up with the 
car. On the other hand, there were four 
reputable witnesses who proved conclu- 
sively that the car was not exceeding 8 
miles an hour, but the fine imposed was 
$10 and costs. 

‘‘There were four cases heard while my 
party was there, all of which were ap- 
pealed. The fifth one, a poor chauffeur, 
who said he did not have an attorney and 
who paid up rather than fight it, stating 
that the fine had to come out of his own 
pocket. In one of the cases the: offender 
had an attorney who proved conclusively 
that he was within the speed limit. The 
city attorney asked him if he proposed to 
appeal the case, stating that if he was 
going to appeal it he would have the judge 
soak him good and hard because it would 
cost Evanston money to prosecute it, 
whereas if he was not going to appeal it 
he would let him off easy. The attorney 
told the justice that that was a rather 
embarrassing question. He did not know 
whether he would appeal it or not, but the 
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attorney promptly recommended a fine of 
$50 and costs, The case was appealed and 
after the decree was mentioned the city 
attorney again offered to make the fine a 
small one if the lawyer would promise not 
to appeal. 

‘*This would indicate to me that it does 
not matter whether the man was guilty or 
not guilty, but it is simply a question of 
how much there is in it for Evanston and 
it is hard to believe that a community like 
Evanston would permit such conditions to 
exist. 

‘*It is hard to believe that such things 
exist in a respectable community, and it is 
unfortunate that Evanston hides behind its 
immunity rights. The only fellow I can 
go after is this policeman, which I assure 
you I will do. Furthermore, although I am 
not a lawyer, I don’t believe any officer, 
especially one in disguise, has any right to 
arrest me unless he either sees me breaking 


_ the law or has a sworn warrant, and any 


of your minions who lay hands on me 
under these circumstances will do so at 


their peril. Evanston may need money - 


but I think it is absolutely disreputable to 
obtain it in this way. I am quite sure 
you won’t profit by it in the end, and you 
certainly won’t make much money out of 
the four cases which were appealed on the 
day I spoke of.’’ 
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HORSEPOWER RATING 

Southborough, Mass.—Editor Motor Age 
—Some time ago I asked you to rate the 
power of a motor. You did the best that 
could be done with the information fur- 
nished. Being anxious to know more about 
this motor, I give full data and would re- 
quest answer through the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House. The motor has four cylinders 
and is of the four-cycle type. The cylin- 
ders are 35, inches by 4% inches. It has 
automatic’ inlet valves 15/16 inches in 
diameter and the exhaust valves are 1% 
inch in diameter, opening 5/16 inch. The 
flywheel weighs 80 pounds. What should 
this motor develop at 900 revolutions and 
at 1,400 revolutions? I should also like to 
know what advantage or disadvantage 
might be derived by having the crankshaft 
set 1% inch to one side of the line of the 
cylinders, thus giving a straight working 
stroke to the connecting rod.—J. L. B. 

At 900 revolutions the motor should de- 
velop 12 horsepower and at 1,200 revolu- 
tions it ought to show about 16 horsepower. 
The valves could be increased in size to 
advantage if the motor is to be run at 
speeds above 1,200 revolutions. Offsetting 
the cylinders reduces the side thrust on the 
cylinder and piston, due to the angularity 
of the connecting rod during the power 
stroke, It increases the side thrust during 
the compression stroke, but, as the com- 
pression is 80 pounds and the pressure 300 
pounds, the two tend to equalize. The re- 


sult could also be obtained by using a very 
long connecting rod, which, however, is not 
practical; there are no disadvantages in 
consequence. Have the offset equal to a 
sixth of the stroke. 


VANDERBILT CUP RACE COURSE 


Council Bluffs, Ia.—Editor Motor Age— 
Please state in the Readers’ Clearing 
House the length of the course for the Van- 
derbilt cup race eliminating trial in Octo- 
ber, 1905.—Subscriber. 


The 1905 eliminating trial was run over 
four circuits of the course, the full dis- 
tance of the circuit being 28.3 miles, mak- 
ing the distance in the eliminating trial 
113.2 miles. The full course was 283 
miles, or ten laps. It has been decided 
that the eliminating trial for 1906 will 
be over the full course of 283 miles, rather 
than only a portion of it, a rule which 
ereated considerable dissatisfaction last 
year. 


CORRODING TERMINALS 


Peru, Ind.—Editor Motor Agze—How 
can I prevent the acid in my storage bat- 


tery from corroding the binding posts? 
The solution seems to creep, no matter 
what I do to prevent it.—E. M. R. 


Clean the posts thoroughly, using kero- 
sene to soften the corrosion. Then rub on 
hard grease or paraffin, the latter pre- 
ferred, and the acid will not attack the 
metal parts. 


AUTOMOBILIST’S LIABILITY 

Rantoul, 01l—Editor Motor Age—A mo- 
tor car is driven around a corner at about 
6 miles an hour. Eighty- yards ahead is 
a horse harnessed to a delivery wagon and 
tied to a°23-pound weight. The horse is 
frightened at the approach of the auto- 
mobile and runs away. The automobilist 
stops the car immediately the horse shows 
signs of fright. Can the driver of the 
automobile be held for the damage caused 
by the runaway ?—Reader. 

There is no assurance that a local court 
would not hold the automobilist respon- 
sible in this case, particularly if there is 
prejudice against automobiles in the lo- 
cality. Local courts are apt to be prej- 
udiced, although not intending to be so. 
A higher court would decide the case 
on the evidence and the law. The Wis- 
consin supreme court recently decided a 
ease where a horse became frightened at 
an automobile and ran away. The court 
held that ‘‘there can be no liability for 
injury resulting from the ordinary noises 
or the appearance of the machine, not 
caused by its excessive speed; such noises 
are not negligence.’’ If the operator of 
the automobile in question can show that 
he used .due care in operating the ma- 
chine, that he was not running it at any 
excessive rate of speed, and that he used 
diligence in attempting to avert trouble, 
it is not likely a fair court would hold 
him for damages. 
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THE BUNCH OF CADILLACS PURCHASED FOR UNCLE SAM’S ARMY USE IN SAN FRANCISCO AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE 


Going Some—Australians are boasting of 
the feat of a 10-12-horsepower Humber 
which was driven 556 miles in 24 hours, 
running throughout on top gear. 


Megargel’s Loss—Percy F. Megargel, 
the transcontinental tourist, was notified at 
Toledo, O., of the.death of his father, I. F. 
Megargel, a prominent banker at Scranton, 
Pa. The trip of the Reo Mountaineer was 
temporarily abandoned and Megargel hur- 
ried to Scranton to attend the funeral. He 
‘has once more resumed his trip and was in 
Buffalo last Saturday. 


Praiseworthy Work—Twelve members 
of the Cedar Rapids Automobile Club, of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., made sixteen old women 
happy Tuesday of last week. The aged 
ones were conveyed from the Old Ladies’ 
Home to a farm 6 miles from the city, 
where William Alt, a farmer, gave the 
party a hearty dinner. In all forty people 


sat down to the repast, which is an annual 


event for the old women. 


Road Warning—From Paw Paw, IIL, S. 
T. Beale writes as follows: ‘‘On a re- 
cent trip to Fox Lake, Ill., I encountered 
a dangerous hill just south of the town of 
Algonquin. It is a very steep grade and 
is in the shape of the letter ‘S.’ On the 
steepest part of the hill there is a sharp 
turn. Motor Age would be doing motor- 
ists a favor by mentioning this, so any 
traveling that way might be on the look- 
out for it. It is known as the Perry hill. 
There should be a danger sign at the top 
as a warning to motorists as well as oth- 
ers.’’ 

Grand Prix Numbers—aAs officially num- 
bered by the draw of the sports and pas- 
times committee of the Automobile Club 
of France, the field in the grand prix will 
start as follows: 1, De Dietrich; 2, Fiat; 
8, Renault; 4, Darracq; 5, Brasier; 6, Mer- 
cedes; 7, Gobron; 8, Itala; 9, Gregoire; 10, 
Pauhard-Levassor; 11, Vulpes; 12, Hotch- 
kiss; 13, Clement-Bayard; 14, De.Dietrich; 
15, Fiat; 16, Renault; 17, Darracq; 18, 
Brasier; 19, Mercedes; 20, Itala; 21, Gre- 
goire; 22, Panhard-Levassor; 23, Hotch- 
kiss; 24, Clement-Bayard; 25, De Dietrich; 
26, Fiat; 27, Renault; 28, Darracq; 29, 


Brasier; 30, Mercedes; 31, Itala; 32, Pan- 
hard-Levassor; 33, Hotchkiss; 34, Clement- 
Bayard. France has twenty-five of the 
cars, Italy six and Germany three. 


Cadillacs in Relief Work—In the relief 
work following the San Francisco disaster 
twelve Cadillac cars played an important 
part. The dozen cars were bought by the 
government for the use of General Fun- 
ston. The photograph shows nine of the 
ears at Fort Mason, Funston’s headquar- 
ters. 


Honors to Buick—In an endurance run 
between Toledo and Cleveland in which 
an Auburn, a Maxwell, Reo and Buick 
took part, the last named carried off the 
honors, making the round trip, a distance 
of 234 miles, in 10 hours 38 minutes, which 
included 1 hour 20 minutes loss of time 
through the arrest of the driver, N. W. 
Devaux, at Elyria. The Reo was the only 
other car to complete the trip. 


Brainless Motorphobia—Shooting at au- 
tomobilists with a rifle is the interesting 
pastime recently engaged in by a farmer 
youth near Syracuse, N. Y. Horace S&S. 
Wilkinson was riding toward South Bay, 
when he heard the crack of a rifle and a 
dull ‘‘ping’’ against the side of the car. 
He was just able to get a glimpse of a boy 
standing in a yard with a rifle smoking 
and grinning with delight. Mr. Wilkinson 
and his party were unable to see the joke. 
When they reached their destination they 
found a large dent in the car where the 
bullet had struck. 

First English Event of Year—The first 
event of the English sporting season has 
come and gone. It was a hill climb held 
under the auspices of the Herefordshire 
Automobile Club on a famous hill near 
Hereford, called Frome, first brought into 
prominence during some reliability trials 
last year. There was a large entry and, 
curiously enough, out of all the competi- 
tors three British cars won the prizes. 
These were two twin-cylinder 10-horsepow- 
er Alldays cars, first and second, and a 
16-20-horsepower four-cylinder Talbot car. 
The Alldays cars, built in Birmingham, 
sell at $1,000. The Talbot sells at about 


double that sum. It is only fair to state, 
however, that the decision was governed 
by a formula designed to indicate com- 
parative efficiency but, like all such com- 
promises, working out unevenly. 


Oil Test Now—The H. H. Franklin Mfg. 
Co. recently made an oil test. A run was 
made with a model D and 238 miles were 
accomplished on 1 gallon of oil, it is re- 
ported. 


Glidden Homeward Bound—C, J. Glidden 
wired his friends in Boston that on May 
24 he arrived in Yokohama, Japan, ending 
his seventh season of globe-girdling. In 
all the Gliddens have traveled 33,600 miles 
in thirty-five countries, They are coming 
home for the Glidden tour which will be 
held next month. 


Buckboard as Pole Finder—The Waltham 
Mfg. Co. has received word from Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, that an Orient buckboard 
has been selected as part of the equip- 
ment of the Mylius-Erichsen expedition 
through Greenland and toward the north 
pole. It will only weigh 550 pounds and 
will ve of 4 horsepower. Only one man 
is to be seated in the automobile, which 
is to be used for hauling goods and mov- 
ing to provision depots. All of the goods 
that cannot be placed on the automobile 
itself will be brought on broad-gauge 
sleighs of the Nansen type, which are to 
be towed after the automobile. The tread 
of the car is wide so that it will not easily 
upset, and the whole machinery is simple 
and well covered. The motive power is 


benzine; but as benzine freezes at about 


40 degrees centigrade cold, and as prob- 
ably a still heavier cold can be expected, 
there will be made an arrangement for 
warming purposes worked with pure alco- 
hol, which only freezes at a lower temper- 
ature, and by means of which the benzine 
will be kept liquid in the tank. Around 
the tires are covers of leather or linex. 
The car will be placed on sleigh runners 
so it can be drawn by dogs and men if 
loose snow is met with. There ig no doubt 
that the automobile can be used to advan- 
tage on the East Greenland fjords, which 
are often 20 and 30 Danish miles long— 








a Danish mile is equal to 4%4 English stat- 
ute miles—where it is fo be supposed that 
the ice will be lying even and smooth for 
months. 


Michigan Economy Test—M. A. Price, 
of Benton Harbor, Mich., recently made 
an economy test which is probably the rec- 
ord for that section. He made a 29-mile 
run in his Olds runabout with just 1 gal- 
lon of gasoline. 


Bisons Pick Up Members—Sixty-five 
new members recently joined the Buffalo 
Automobile Club, which is making a strong 
effort to get every automobile owner in 
the city into the ranks. The club is do- 
ing valuable work legislatively and other- 
wise and through its efforts automobilists 
are saved many dollars each year. 


Parade in Victoria, B. C.—In connec- 
tion with the annual Victoria day cele- 
bration, which was extended over the last 
3 days of the week, the automobile this 
year played an interesting part at Vic- 
toria, B. C. Friday evening an automo- 
bile parade was held. Dr. R. Ford Ver- 
rinder took first prize for touring cars, 
his Cadillac being brilliantly illumined 
with electric lights. The second prize 
went to Captain J. W. Troup, whose White 
steamer had festoons of Chinese lanterns. 
A. St. Clair was accorded first prize for 
runabouts, his car being decorated large- 
ly with Chinese lanterns. 


Have a Cup Candidate—Two Philadel- 
phians—Dr. J. N. Wilkins and Charles J. 
Swayne—have decided to enter a car in 
the eliminating trials for the selection of 
an American team for the Vanderbilt cup 
race. Although both have hitherto been 
Winton enthusiasts, they have decided to 
enter a Stanley steam racer. A peculiar 
feature of the entry is that although both 
are members of the Automobile Club of 
Philadelphia, they have entered from the 
Cape May Automobile Club. This is prob- 
ably owing to the fact that the Quaker 
city club recently withdrew from the A. 
A. A., which is managing the cup race. 

Michigan Road Work—The highways of 
Michigan are showing the results of the 
systematic work done in farmers’ insti- 
tutes last winter and the good work is 
going on at the present time in all por- 
tions of the state. The state reward good 
roads law, which provides for the build- 
ing of a mile of good road by the state 
” for every mile built by individuals, and 
which went into effect July 1, 1905, has 
encouraged the building and improving of 
highways to such an extent that it is 
expected Michigan will have more good 
roads than any western state before the 
advent of next winter. During the 6 
months immediately following the date 
of the law taking effect, 744 miles of 
gravel road and 8% miles of macadam 
road were built. At the present time 
there is on the books of the state high- 
way commission applications for 3 miles 
of gravel stone, 37 miles of gravel and 
51 miles of macadam road, to be built in 
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1906. Berrien county will be in first 
place this year, with Saginaw second. Gra- 
tiot county is in the lead in the number 
of townships applying. 

John Bull’s Statistics—The latest Eng- 
lish import figures up to the end of April 
show that the British motorist has been 
spending an average of $50,000 per day 
on foreign-built motor cars, as against 
$40,000 over the same period last year. 


Matheson Racer Ready—The Matheson 
Motor Car Co.’s entry for the Vanderbilt 
race, a 60-65-horsepower touring car, will, 
the company says, begin practice on the 
Long Island course this week and thus be 
the first American team candidate on the 
course. Ralph Mongini will drive it in 
the eliminating trials and in the race it- 
self if it qualifies for the American team. 


After 12-Mile Boulevard—Atlantic City 
automobilists are hard at work endeavor- 
ing to interest the county board of free- 
holders and the state road commission in 
a scheme to build a 12-mile boulevard from 
Absecon to Somers Point, connecting with 
the new trans-meadow road from Pleasant- 
ville to Atlantic City. Property owners 
along the proposed route seem to be 
unanimously in favor of the scheme which, 
when completed, will make a 100-foot-wide 
speedway, level as a floor, extending 
around the bay from Atlantic City to 
Somers Point—a distance of fully 17 
miles, 


Would Lay the Dust—The Utica Auto- 
mobile Club, of Utica, N. Y., is considering 
the experiment of using crude petroleum 
on some of the much-traveled roads to lay 
the dust. State Engineer Van Alstyne was 
written for permission and asked if the 
club would furnish the money if the exper- 
iment could be tried on the Washington 
Mills road. The state engineer in reply 
gave some information as to the best kind 
of oil to use and said: ‘‘If the automo- 
bile club desires to apply this oil we should 
be very glad to give it our permission to 
do so. If requested by the club I should 
be glad to send a man who has investigated 
this subject to take charge of the experi- 
ment and to do all in my power to make it 
a success.’’ Mr. Van Alstyne also states 
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that oil has been used successfully on the 
macadam roads in Kentucky. The oil re- 
ferred to is known as the Raglan roadbed 
oil and comes from Kentucky. 


Kick Over Poor Street—Buffalo automo- 
bilists are complaining that the pavement 
on South Park avenue is a disgrace to the 
city. At the present time it is the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare entering the city from 
the south and the west and there is a lot 
of traffic over it by motorists. 


Chicago’s Orphan Day—The Chicago Au- 
tomobile Club has scheduled its annual or- 
phans’ day for next Tuesday, when the 
little ones will be taken for an outing to 
White City. C. E. Gregory, Fisher build- 
ing, is chairman of the committee and is 
busy securing the necessary cars for this 
charitable undertaking. 

Mistake in Figures—In the last issue 
of Motor Age the performance of the 
Stevens Darracq up Dead Horse hill, at 


' Worcester, Mass., was given at 51 minutes 


1% seconds. Of course, this was a typo- 
graphical error. It should have read 1 
minute 1% seconds. 


English Park Badge—A badge in the 
form of a small red star on a black back- 
ground is provided for electrics driven 
through Hyde Park, London, the regula- 
tions barring out gasoline machines. The 
badge is necessary because of the similar- 
ity in construction of the two types. 


Long Non-Engine Stop Run—Driven by 
Vice-president William E. Wright, a four- 
cylinder 40-horsepower Knox touring -car 
recently made the run from Boston to 
New York and back without the engine 
being stopped. The 500 miles were cov- 
ered in 19 hours 53 minutes, an average of 
25 miles an hour. Besides Mr. Wright 
there were in the car C. R. Culver, A. E. 
Denison, Thomas Crane, Frederick Wright, 
James Riley and Leon M. Bradley, the 
average weight being 150 pounds. Be- 
sides, 300 pounds of baggage were carried, 
adding 1,400 pounds to the weight of the 
car—3,100 pounds, At Meriden, Conn., 
the car and party just missed running on 
the railroad tracks as an express train 
was approaching, the stop being made 
within 3 feet of the rails. 
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DEMONSTRATING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE AIR CLUTCH—A NORTHERN HAULING SEVERAL OTHER NORTHERNS 


Cars for Mexico—The first shipment of 
Compound cars was made to Mexico this 
week, going to Stevens & Mohler, of Gua- 
dalajara, who recently took the Compound 
agency in that city. 

M. & W. in Kansas City—Morgan & 
Wright have opened a branch in Kansas 
City, Mo., at Eleventh and Holmes streets. 
Victor Nelson is in charge. Besides an 
extensive stock of tires, the branch is also 
equipped with a complete repair and vul- 
canizing department. 


Injunction Dissolved—Judge Sheldon, of 
Boston, has dissolved the injunction 
against the International Automobile & 
Tire Co., restraining the company from do- 
ing business in the state. The company 
failed to comply with the Jaw relating to 
foreign corporations, but since the issuing 
of the injunction it has conformed to the 
law of the state. 


Imports in April—During the month of 
April there were imported through the 
various ports of the United States 144 
automobiles, valued at $421,268, while dur- 
ing the same month automobile parts to 
the value of $39,709 were imported. Dur- 
ing the 10 months ending April the num- 
ber of cars imported was 888 and the value 
$3,115,361. The value of the parts im- 
ported during. this period was $319,076. 


Rambler’s Plans in Quakertown—Ever 
since last June Manager William F. Smith 
has been on a still hunt for a suitable lo- 
cation for the Philadelphia Rambler 
branch. Such a place has now been found 
at 297 North Broad street, but the plans 
of the Rambler people will require a prac- 
tical rebuilding of the plant from founda- 
tions up, the work to begin at once. The 
new building will be three stories in 
height, the first floor being devoted to 
salesrooms, offices and garage and the two 
upper floors to be used for storage pur- 
poses. It was at first thought that with 
the largely increased space the uptown 
repair shop and storage quarters at 
Twenty-seventh and Thompson streets 
could be done away with and the large 


and increasing business there transferred 
to the new downtown plant, but as such a 
plan would allow little space for future 
growth it was decided to continue the up- 
town shops. 


Has New Agency—The American Auto- 
mobile Garage, 933-35-37 North Seventh 
street, E. Wustner manager, the most re- 
eent addition to Philadelphia’s rapidly- 
growing list of garages, has been awarded 
the agency for the American car for 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


Medal for Jones’ Speedometer—A gold 
medal was awarded to the Jones speed- 
ometer in the reliability tests conducted by 
the Aatomobile Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland, it being the only one of American 
manufacture, it is stated, to stand the 
2,000-mile test. It scored the highest num- 
ber of points possible. 


Regent Reinforcement—The force of the 
Regent garage in West Philadelphia, F. 
K. Mears, manager, has been reinforced 
by the acquisition of Robert J. Maynes, 
formerly connected with the Eastern Au- 
tomobile Co., Quaker city agent of the 
Peerless and Stevens-Duryea. Maynes 
was one of the men who drove the Peer- 
less to its 1,000-mile non-stop record in 
Philadelphia last winter. 

Testers Organize—A society for mutual 
benefit has been organized among the test- 
ers employed by the Buick company. The 
orgdnization will be known as the Buick 
Testers’ Association and the object will 
be the payment of damages in case of col- 
lisions. The testers are held liable by the 
company in such cases at the present time, 
but hereafter the association will pay two- 
thirds and the tester one-third. Speed 
limits are not to be exceeded and, in case 
a member violates the law, a fine will be 
imposed by the association. Besides the 
primary benefits there will also be educa- 
tional features, one of which will be the 
study of gasoline engines. The officers of 
the association are: John Trumble, presi- 
dent; Glen Breed, vice president; Leo E. 
Emmons, secretary and treasurer. Neces- 


sary funds are to be raised by subscrip- 
tion, there being no regular fees or dues. 
Memberships are divided into active and 
honorary, the latter being members of the 
company and of the office force. 


Queen in Delaware—The Hamilton Auto 
Co., which handles the Stoddard-Dayton, 
St. Louis, Corbin and Queen cars in Phila- 
delphia, has closed a deal with Thurlow & 
Richardson, of Wilmington, Del., whereby 
the Queen will be represented in the 
Delaware metropolis. 


Poole an Aerocarist—John L. Poole, for 
years general foreign representative of the 
Olds Motor Works, has allied himself with 
the Aerocar and will act as foreign sales 
manager for that car. In the bicycle days 
Mr. Poole had charge of the foreign busi- 
ness of the American Bicycle Co. and it 
was while with the A. B. C, that Mr. Poole 
learned the A. B. C. of European pro- 
cedure. 


Big Plant Sold—Walter E. Johnson, of 
Georgia, and A. J. Slade, both small bond- 
holders, endeavored to have the meeting of 
the International Power Vehicle Co., of 
Bridgeport, Conn., stopped. The meeting 
was called for the purpose of selling the 
entire property, both real and personal. 
The plant was ‘sold for $50,000 to James 
W. Cheney, T. W. Goodwin and J. W. 
Downs. It was a foreclosure sale on a suit 
by the Empire Trust Co., of New York. 

Straighten Out Tangle—The tangled af- 
fairs of the defunct Auto Brass & Alum- 
inum Co., of Flint, Mich., have taken a 
new turn. The plant went into the hands 
of a receiver several weeks ago and was 
later turned over to a trustee for the cred- 
itors, the involuntary bankruptcy proceed- 
ings culminating in the sale of the plant 
to C. J. O’Hara, of Detroit. Now Detroit 
men, who aré operating a brass plant in 
that city, are negotiating with Mr. O’Hara 
for the purchase of the plant. The negoti- 


ations, however, cannot be consummated, 
as there isan appeal pending in the United 
States court of appeals at Cincinnati to de- 
termine the equity of creditors in the ma- 








chinery of the plant. Arrangements have 
recently been made whereby Mr. O’Hara 
is to purchase the equity of the creditors 
or give bond to protect their interests in 
ease the sale should be made. 


Six-Cylinder Runabout— The Frayer- 
Miller people have just brought out a 
six-cylinder runabout, which is claimed to 
be the first of its kind on the market. 
The machine has tasty lines and merges 
into such a graceful whole that one hardly 
notices the extra-long bonnet. 


More Reo Additions—The Reo Motor 
Car Co. is now engaged in work of prepara- 
tion for two new buildings, which will 
greatly add to the company’s already 
large capacity. The buildings, which will 
lie to the south of the others and which 
will extend in the same general direction, 
will each be 500 by 65 feet and two stories 
high. They will probably be finished by 
August 1, The company already has 240,- 
000 square feet of floor space and the new 
buildings will add 65,000 feet more. 


No. 4 for Thomas—The E. R. Thomas 
Motor Co., of Buffalo, has begun the con- 
struction of a new factory, No. 4, on the 
ground between its present plant and the 
New York Central tracks on Niagara 
street. The new building will be 260 feet 
in length, 60 feet wide, will have four 
stories and will represent an expenditure 
of more than $60,000. The force of men 
at present employed at the Thomas plant 
is between 600 and 700, but as soon as the 
new building is completed this number will 
be increased to 1,000. It will enable the 
company to increase its capacity to almost 
1,500 cars a year. 


Darracq Deal—There has just been com- 
pleted a reorganization of the American 
Darracq Automobile Co., of New York, by 
which the Darracq importing concern be- 
comes the Darracq Motor Car Co. G. M. 
MacWilliam, manager of the old company, 
is president and general manager of the 
new one. The headquarters of the com- 
pany has been moved from Hudson street 
to a two-story specially-built garage at 
1989 Broadway, between Sixty-seventh 
and Sixty-eighth streets. Louis R. Cosurd, 
well known in the trade and recently con- 
nected with the Viqueot company, has 
been added to the selling staff. 


Erie Gets Duquesne Plants—A big busi- 
ness deal is pending whereby the Duquesne 
Motor Car Co., which occupies a large 
factory in East Jamestown, will move to 
Erie, Pa., where the industry will be 
organized on a bigger scale with a capital 
of $300,000. M. Liebel, Jr., and Edward 
Heuer, both of Erie, are backers of the 
deal. The property to be occupied is at 
Sixteenth and Parade streets, Erie. The 
factory has employed seventy men, and 
was started in Jamestown a year and a 
half ago. One of the leaders in the or- 
ganization of the company was LeRoy 
Pelletier, who is now associated with the 
Lord Automobile Co. in Detroit. The gen- 
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eral manager of the Duquesne factory at 
the present time is John H. Wright. 

Lambert Deliveries—Claim is made that 
to June 1 the Buckeye Mfg. Co., of An- 
derson, Ind., had delivered more than 350 
Lambert automobiles and is now shipping 
an average of three carloads daily. 


Rochet-Schneider Enlarging—The Auto 
Import Co., of New York, importer of the 
Rochet-Schneider, is doubling its sales 
room and repair shop by the addition of 
an adjoining building, so that in future it 
will occupy 1784 and 1786 Broadway. The 
Rochet-Sechneider people are sending over 
two factory experts, who will be at the 
head of the repair department and give 
all cars a road test before they are handed 
over to customers. 


April Exports—It is interesting to note 
that the-exports of automobiles and parts 
during April last were nearly double those 
of April a year ago, the figures being $408,- 
333 and $237,462, respectively. The coun- 
tries receiving American automobiles dur- 
ing April were as follows: United King- 
dom, $74,746; France, $31,375; Germany, 
$11,517; Italy, $55,960; other Europe, $20,- 
774; British North America, $82,133; Mex- 
ico, $91,881; West Indies and Bermuda, 
$4,252; South America, $9,748; British East 
Indies, $2,313; British Australasia, $18,- 
504; other Asia and Oceania, $3,329; Af- 
rica, $831; other countries, $970. 


Order 1907 Cars—C. A. Duerr & Co., 
New York agent for the Royal Tourist, 
has offered for rent its former salesroom 
at Broadway and Fifty-eighth street and 
has moved its headquarters to the Metro- 
politan Auto Co.’s garage at Broadway 
and Seventy-seventh street, which covers 
three city lots on Broadway and two on 
West Seventy-seventh street. The Metro- 
politan Auto Co., though recently pur- 
chased by C. A. Duerr & Co., will continue 
its storage and repair business under that 
name, C. A. Duerr & Co. are to be cred- 


ited probably with the first big order for 
1907 cars, having placed one for 135 Royal 
Mr. Duerr says the price of 


Tourist cars. 
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the Royal Tourist next year will be $4,000, 
which makes the gross amount of the or- 
der $640,000. 

Demonstrating an Air Clutch—A recent 
test to prove the effectiveness of the 
Northern air clutch was made in hauling 
seven cars on an average speed of 10 miles 
an hour. The ordinary working pressure 
for the air clutch is 60 pounds, but in this 
particular instance, the company states, 
the air pressure was reduced to 18 pounds 
gauge pressure and no slippage. A further 
test was made by disconnecting the air 
pump connection. A rubber tube was con- 
nected in such a manner that the operator 
could blow into it, thus putting a slight 
pressure on the air clutch, which was 
found sufficient to drive the car. 

Hub Renovation—The Boston Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association has been reorgan- 
ized, and henceforth it will be known as 
the Boston Automobile Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, Inc. The dissolution of the old or- 

‘ganization and the establishment of the 
new took place at a meeting held June 1. 
A new executive committee was elected 
.as follows: J. H. MacAlman, George 
Lowe, E. A. Gilmoure, Arthur Hinchliffe, 
A. E. Morrison, J. W. Maguire, Harry Fos- 
dick, Charles Fay and Chester I. Campbell. 
Mr.» MacAlman was elected president, Mr. 
Lowe vice president, E. A. Gilmoure treas- 
urer and Mr. Campbell secretary. 


Export Figures—During the 10 months 
ending April, 1906, the exports of automo- 
biles and parts reached the gratifying 
amount of $2,473,207, as against a value 
of $1,876,063 during the same period of 
1905 and $1,542,535 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1904. The shipments dur- 
ing the 1906 period were destined as fol- 
lows: United Kingdom, $616,177; France, 
$170,601; Germany, $57,259; Italy, $227,- 
588; other Europe, $123,233; British North 
America, $435,850; Mexico, $293,002; West 
Indies and Bermuda, $224,676; South Amer- 
ica, $61,780; British East Indies, $31,046; 
British Australasia, $148,124; other Asia 
and Oceania, $44,096; Africa, $26,925; 
other countries, $12,850. 
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Tire Cover—No. 822,177, dated May 29; 
to E. Bardou, L. Clere and B. Desouches, 
Paris, France—In this tread is a detach- 
able flexible leather base which covers the 
tread of the tire and is suitably attached 
thereto. Surrounding the immediate tread 
part of this band is a pad portion of nar- 
row width and made of fibers twisted into 
cords, united together and then coated 
with an adhesive compound. 

Tonneau Tire Case—No. 822,104, dated 
May 29; to M. Ehret, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
The back of the tonneau, considerably 
lengthened between the upholstering and 
the back of the seat, accommodates a com- 
partment in which an outer casing and 
several inner tubes can be stored. The 
only apparent evidence of the presence of 
the compartment is the abnormal thickness 


This muffler, of the long cylindrical de- 
sign, has the usual casing, which is lined 
with what is termed a woven wire mate- 
rial. The central space is divided into 
four or more compartments by perforated 
asbestos baffie plates, in which the asbestos 
is enclosed between woven wire gauze. 
The perforations in the adjacent baffle 
plates are offset, compelling the gases 
which enter one end of the muffler to fol- 
low a zig-zag course before passing out at 
the opposite end. 

Secondary Fender—No. 821,751, dated 
May 29; to Charles Schmidt, Detroit, Mich. 
—Over the front wheels of the automobile 
is the usual style of stationary fender and 


-extending from the inner edges of these 


fenders to the sides of the car frame are 
leather flaps securely attached to the 


ers, one of which is grooved on its outer 
surface and the outer one on its inner sur- 
face, the balls resting in the runrace 
formed by the opposing grooves. Each 
two adjacent balls are separated by an oil- 
ing medium taking the form of a waste. 
At the end of this are small circular metal 
plates resting against the balls, and sur- 
rounding the waste is a coil spring serving 
to hold the metal plates against the balls. 

Radiator Disk—No. 821,698, dated May 
29; to B. Briscoe, Detroit, Mich.—This 
disk, intended to be slipped over the tubes 
of a tubular radiator for cooling purposes, 
has a central hole for receiving the radia- 
tor tube and immediately surrounding this 
is a crimped portion. Surrounding this 
crimped part is a bead or corrugated zone 
with a series of small holes or apertures 
and the metal around these holes is made 
into projecting points, the point being a 
better radiating medium than a flat sur- 
face. 

Thrust and Roller Bearing—No. 821,656, 
dated May 29; to C. 8S. Lockwood, New- 
ark, N. J.—This roller bearing for the hubs 
of automobile wheels is of the well-known 
spiral, Hyatt type, but contains two rings 
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of the upholstering. The method of reach- 
ing the compartment is not covered. 

Metal Disk Wheels—No. 822,088, dated 
May 29; to 8S. J. Turner, Chicago—This 
wheel, for either pleasure automobiles or 
commercial vehicles, is made of two oppos- 
ing metal disks of plate shape with central 
holes for receiving the hub portion. These 
disks are stamped with false spokes giving 
the appearance from a distance of a wood 
wheel. On the perimeter of each disk is 
a flange, the two flanges, one on each disk, 
giving a broad rim on which the tire can 
rest. The wheels for commercial machines 
are strengthened by the presence of ring 
pieces of wood separating the metal disks 
near their perimeters, thus giving the 
wheel greater width for the accommoda- 
tion of wider tires. 

Roller Bearings—No. 821,882, dated May 
29; to J. A. Perkins, Omaha, Neb.—Regu- 
lar style of rollers serves in this bearing, 
but interposed between each adjacent two 
rollers is a dividing roller of much less 
diameter and mounted on a carrying frame 
separate from the large load carrying set. 

Asbestos Muffler—No. 821,828, dated 
May 29; to L. J. Phelps, Boston, Mass.~— 


TIRE COVER 


PERKINS’ BEARING 


fender and also to the car frame. These 
flaps prevent the throwing of mud past 
the inner edge of the fender. 

Annular Ball Bearings—No. 821,702, 
dated May 29; to R. Conrad, Berlin, Ger. 
—These bearings are the Hess-Bright type 
so familiar known in this country. The 
patent mentions the containing of the balls 
between outer and inner concentric hold- 


ConRAD’S HESS-BRIGHT BALL BEARINGS 


of end-thrust balls. These balls are con- 
tained immediately at the outer end of the 
long rolls carrying the wheel. The axle 
has a shoulder, against which bears an-an- 
nular ring, and at either side of this ring 
are the ball races. The other sides of the 
balls are contained by rings secured to 
the hub casing by sleeves which form a 
hub lining. 
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Providence, R. I.—Philip Shaw has 
rented the garage on Reservoir avenue 


from Henry Fry. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Plans are under con- 
sideration for the erection of a new build- 
ing on the site of the garage and livery 
stable, which was burned March 23. It 
is to be a four-story building. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Welch-Estberg 
Co. is building a new garage at Seventh 
and Grand avenues. It will devote an en- 
tire floor to the sale of electric machines. 
Among others they have the agency for 
the Pope-Waverley. 


Newark, N. J.—The Calvert-Zusi Co. 
has transferred its sub-agency in. Passaic 
county to the Paterson Automobile Co., of 
which E. M. Squiers is manager. It also 
has a branch in Asbury Park, under the 
management of C. R. Zacherias. 


Albany, N. Y.—The Brown-Barbier 
Auto Igniting Co., of New York city, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000, to manufacture automobiles, 
automobile supplies and appliances. Wil- 
liam F. Wund, Theodore Broderick, An- 
toine Barbier, all of New York city, are 
interested in the venture. 


Detroit, Mich.—J. C. Wilson & Co. are 
removing from their present location to 
the old Gray Brothers’ carriage factory at 
Cass and Adams avenues. The company 
has a large trade in automobile special- 
ties, but the biggest part of their trade 
is in the manufacture of delivery wagons 
and trucks and carriages designed for spe- 
cial purposes. 


Cincinnati, O.—The American Auto Car 
Co., of this city, will hold a meeting on 
June 18, at 1010 First National Bank 
building, and will consider the proposition 
of surrendering the charter of the corpo- 
ration and abandoning its corporate au- 
thority. Amor Smith, Jr., is president of 
the company and Edward Sindlinger sec- 
retary. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Co. is to establish a lens department 
at its plant at Charleroi, not for optical 
purposes, but to supply the growing de- 
mand for lenses for automobile lamps and 
for other reflectory purposes. Special ma- 
chinery has been ordered, and when the 
plant is in operation it will be one of the 
largest in the country. 


Montclair, N. J.—The new garage of the 
Montclair Auto Station Co., at Valley 
road and Bloomfield avenue, is rapidly 
nearing completion, and will be ready for 
occupancy about the middle of June. The 
building is built entirely of cement blocks, 
is two and a half stories in height, and 
has a floor space of 10,000 square feet. 
very appliance for the storing and re- 
»airing of automobiles will be installed. 


Among those interested in the company 
are John W. Surbrug, Roy Jenkins and 
J. V. Benjamin. 


Chicago—The O’Neill-Ollier Co., of Chi- 
cago, has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $1,000, to manufacture auto- 
mobiles. Charles C, O’Neill, L. J. Ollier 
and 8. E. Gillard are back of it. 


Elizabeth, N. J.—The Sterling Mfg. Co., 
local agent for the Winton, is building a 
large addition to its garage here. With 
this addition it will have a floor space of 
4,000 square feet, making it one of the 
largest garages in the state. 

Boston, Mass.—The Stevens-Duryea Co., 
of Chicopee, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $300,000, to manufacture 
and deal in automobiles. Irving H. Page, 


Frank Duryea, Charles P. Fay and Wil- . 


liam M. Remington are the incorporators. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Detroit Motor Cast- 
ings Co. has purchased the old plant of 
the Buick and Sherwood companies at the 
corner of Champlain and Beaufait ave- 
nues. The plant has been entirely remod- 
eled, and all the latest devices for the 
manufacturing of automobile parts have 
been installed. E. J. Roney is president 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


Brooklyn—Bruns Automobile Co., capital 
stock, $5,000; to manufacture automobiles 
and bicycles; incorporators, 8. Bruns, A. EB. 
Bruns, F. Bruns. 

Boston—Royal Auto Co., capital stock, 
$5,000; to buy and sell automobiles; president, 
Oscar E. Berry; treasurer, W. B. Lowell. 

New York—Auto Tally-Ho Co., capital 
stock, $16,000; to transport passengers by 
self-propelling vehicles; incorporators, Otto 
Schueber, E. F. Flammer and Lee Noyer. 

Chester, Pa.—Chester Automobile Co., capi- 
tal stock, $15,000; to handle automobiles; in- 
corporated by Harry V. Stoever. 

Cleveland, O.—Holmes-Booth Automobile 
Co., capital stock, $25,000; to deal in automo- 
biles; incorporators, William M. Booth, E. H. 
Holmes, H. G. Dickenson, R. J. Erlanger and 
J. W. Smith. 

Camden, N. J.—Bergdoll-Ambler Co., capi- 
tal stock, $100,000; to manufacture automo- 
biles. 

New York-—Park Place Garage & Machine 
Co., capital stock, $25,000; directors, J. E. 
McKenna, T. W. Gaillard and J. E. McKenna. 

Boston—Abell Speedometer Co., capital 
stock, $100,000; to manufacture speedometers; 
incorporators, R. Abell, A. W. Frost and 
W. F. Howard. 

Kittery, Me.—Bragoon Automobile Co., 
capital stock, $500,000; incorporators, H. P. 
Knowlton, A. E. Knowlton and J. W. Howee. 

Dover, Del.—Amusement Co. of America, 
capital stock, $30,000; to manufacture and 
deal in automobiles, nickelodeons, caroussels 
and other amusements; incorporators, George 
M. Horton, W. F. Henninger, T. M. Horton 
and G. M. Kalip. 

Cleveland, O.—Aerocar Co., capital stock, 
$10,000; to make automobiles and parts; in- 
corporators, D. C. Westenhover, W. J. Ran- 
dolph, J. C. Brooks, F. C. Howe and Al 
Welch. 

Cleveland, O.—Boulevard Garage Co., capi- 
tal stock, $10,000; to handle automobiles; in- 
corporators, Walter Brune, H. J. Dunn, C. O. 
Harmon, and W. S. Levens. 
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of the concern; J. C. Danziger, secretary 
and treasurer, and John Roney, superin- 
tendent. 

Augusta, Me.—The Dragon Automobile 
Co. has been incorporated with a capita? 
stock of $550,000, to manufacture and sel} 
automobiles and appliances. 

Philadelphia—The Knox Commercial 
Auto Co. has secured the exclusive agency 
for the Wayne for Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity, and will establish headquarters at 
202 North Broad street. 

Chicago—The Franco-American Auto 
Supply Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000, to manufacture 
and deal in automobiles by William T. 
Church, Howard W. Lewis, Lloyd A. 
Wicks, 

New York—H. N. Dunbar has been ap- 
pointed traveling representative for Percy 
Owen, the eastern sales manager of the 
Aerocar company. Mr. Dunbar comes from 
Detroit, where he was connected with the © 
Franklin and Ford companies. 

Trenton, N. J.—The Tripley Gas En- 
gine Co., of Jersey City, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000, 
to manufacture gas and gasoline engines, 
vehicles, boats, ete. H. O. Coughlan, John 
R. Turner, Edward B. Merrill are inter- 
ested. ‘ 
Detroit, Mich.—Henry Miller, who has 
been manager for the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
will become assistant sales manager of the 
automobile tire department of the com- 
pany, and will spend much of his time on 
the road. Mr. Collins, who has, been man- 
ager of the Denver branch of the Good- 
rich company, will take Mr. Miller’s place. 

Albany, N. ¥Y.—The General Vehicle Co., 
of Kerhonkson, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $1,750,000, to manufac- 
ture and deal in motor vehicles. The di- 
rectors are P. H. Hill, C. H. Clark, E. T. 
Magoffin, F. M. Van Wagenen, of New 
York; B. L. Mason, East Orange; M. J. 
Duffy, Jersey City; C. S. Batt, Tarrytown, 
N. Y. 

New York—The Continental Motor Car 
Co. has-been organized, with headquar- 
ters at 1215 Broadway, and a garage at 58 
West Fifty-sixth street. The company will 
deal in automobiles, motor boats and sup- 
plies, and will also do a general renting 
business. Alfred Semnacher, William H. 
Linkroum and De Peyster Stagg are in- 
terested in the new company. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—A. J. Winslow is con- 
templating the erection of a new automo- 
bile plant, but is as yet undecided wheth- 
er the business will be conducted by local 
parties, or whether the capital will be sup- 
plied from other sources. The site of the 


new building will probably be near the 
South Haven division railroad tracks, op- 
posite the Angle Steel Shed Co.’s factory. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK TO TRENTON 


This map shows the second part of the 
best routes between New York and Phil- 
adelphia. The most direct and most used 
routes are shown by heavy lines. From 
New Brunswick to Trenton the short i ete 
route is via Franklin, Kingston and awrencevillesy 
Princeton, and when fully improved will 
attract most of the motorists who make 
through trips between the big cities; but 
these improvements are still wanted and f Edinburg 
in spite of recent printed statements to 
the contrary, the better route is still via 
Deans, Dayton, Cranbury, Hightstown, 
Windsor, Edinburg and Mercerville. The 
two routes are connected by a road run- 
ning from Kingston to Dayton and thence 
to Jamesburg—whence the tourist may 
proceed direct to Long Branch and As- 
bury Park—and again by a road run- 
ning from Prineeton eastward to Prince- 
ton Junction, Dutch Neck and Edinburg. 

This map and all others, with necessary 
corrections and additions, will appear in 
the road book of the A. M. L.. and each 
member will receive a free copy covering 
the territory in which he resides. Mean- 
while, all maps will be printed on cards 
for convenient use and ten of these cards 
will be sent free to each member of the 
league as soon as completed by the A. M. L. 


MAKING ROUTE MAPS anabiae 
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Every care is taken to make these maps 
correct. To begin with the league has 
purchased all the official map sheets of 
the United States geological survey as far 
as published. These maps are made from 
actual surveys and are generally reliable. ry een 
Route blanks are sent out and local in- Long Branch 
formation is obtained by various means— ee Franklin gf 
from members, hotel keepers, postmasters OPFICIAL rom 
and others. As fast as this information AUTOMOBILE MAP 
is complete and verified the best roads are Le ee 
traced on the government maps and the i 
completed routes are then reduced to con- aw FOR 
venient size for the use of members. This PHILADELPHIA 
— - expensive, and entails much aa ‘tastes 
trouble but it produces a map that can . 
be had in no other way. If the reader is : ss mei ages 
interested, and would like to have the Y TRENTON 
league print a map or route covering his 
locality let him write to the secretary and 
offer his codperation in the work. 


MEMBERS WANTED 
Dues $2 a year. No initiation fee. 
Send name, address and 1 year’s dues to 


the secretary of the American Motor 
League, Vanderbilt building, New York. 









































